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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

Deputy  Director  Ira  J.  Hutchison,  General  Chairman,  called 
the  conference  to  order.   After  preliminary  remarks,  he  introduced 
Director  William  J.  Whalen  for  the  opening  address. 

ADDRESS;   "DIRECTIONS,"  DIRECTOR  WILLIAM  J.  WHALEW 

We  meet  here  today  — the  Field  Managers  of  the  National  Park 
Service —  to  shape  the  future. 

When  we  leave  here  in  three  days,  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will 
have  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
future  objectives  and  priorities  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

And  with  that  understanding,  I  believe  we  will  have  an 
increased  resolve  to  carry  forward  those  objectives  in  the  great 
tradition  of  the   National  Park  Service  and  in  the  service  of  the 
American  people. 

But  we  will  accomplish  nothing  here  this  week  if  we  have  only 
one-way  conversations  with  Washington  and  the  Regions  doing  the 
talking  and  the  field  doing  the  listening. 

This  is  a  Superintendents'  conference,  and  it  will  succeed  to 
the  extent  that  Superintendents  participate  in  it.   The  decisions 
reached  here  will  be  effective  only  if  they  are  developed  with  the 
active  and  concerned  participation  of  everyone  here. 

We  all  must  keep  in  mind  that  from  the  reports  of  the 
individual  sessions  will  come  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
which  will  help  shape  the  long-range  plans  for  the  Service. 

Every  Manager,  every  day,  shapes  the  future  with  a  hundred 
decisions —  large  and  small.   We  seldom  think  about  the 
future — often  with  sad  result.   But  now  we  are  thinking  about  it. 

I  mean  business  here  this  week.   And  I  think  I  know  many  of 
you  well  enough  to  believe  that  you  mean  business,  too. 

Many  of  the  benefits  I  see  coming  from  this  conference  will 
never  appear  on  a  piece  of  paper.   They  will  stem  from  the 
interaction  of  people  —  field  and  central  office  staff  working 
together  can  produce  not  only  ideas  but  new  insights  on  the 
obligations  we  share  and  new  sense  of  unity  and  purpose.   A  new 
commitment  to  get  the  job  done. 

These  conferences  have  been  a  part  of  Park  Service  history 
and  tradition  since  Steve  Mather  called  the  first  one  in  1916  just 
before  the  Service  was  established. 


I  have  been  Director  for  five  months  .   Newton  Drury  had  been 
in  office  the  same  amount  of  time  when  he  called  a 
Superintendents •  conference  in  January  1941. 

Things  have  changed  a  bit  since  then  when  all  of  the 
Superintendents  totaled  exactly  45  —  including  the  fathers  of 
three  of  you  here  today. 

But  the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same. 
Newton  Drury  posed  some  guestions  to  those  Superintendents.   He 
asked,  and  I  guote  him... 

"Questions  as  to  what  business  we  are  really  in,  and  what  our 
function  is,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  conceivable  that  to  some 
extent  the  mechanics  of  this  business  tend  to  obscure  the  purpose 
of  it." 

We  must  master  the  mechanics  of  park  administration  in  the 
age  of  technology.  But  we  must  always  have  clearly  in  our  minds 
and  consciousness  the  mission  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
which  all  else  is  subordinate. 

This  morning  I  will  speak  both  to  mechanics  and  mission.  I 
hope  to  cover  subjects  relating  to  operation  and  protection  of  the 
parks,  to  the  Park  Service  organization,  and  to  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  Park  System. 

But  I  want  to  structure  my  remarks  to  you  as  follows: 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  least  these  three  distinctive  roles  to 
play  as  key  members  of  this  organization: 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  stewards  of  the  land  charged  to 
protect  our  Nation  ^s  heritage  from  external  threats  set  in  motion 
by  others  and  internal  threats  culminating  from  our  direct  errors 
in  judgment.   In  connection  with  this  role,  I  will  be  addressing 
such  issues  as  how  we  utilize  professionals,  how  we  must  apply  our 
newly  authorized  manpower  and  fiscal  resources  and  how  we  provide 
services  to  visitors  in  a  manner  that  keeps  constant  our  role  as 
stewards . 

Secondly,  we  are  all  teachers.   The  resources  we  manage  are 
for  use  and  enjoyment  and  enlightenment.   In  this  role,  we  must  be 
concerned  with  environmental  ethics,  environmental  education,  and 
interpretation,  energy  conservation,  and  the  international 
conservation  movement. 

Thirdly,  we  are  administrators  in  a  democratic  society.   We 
have  demostrated  time  and  again  our  effectiveness  as  providers  of 
services  to  people  —  the  park  visitor.   In  my  judgement,  we  have 
no  peers  in  the  business  of  people  But  we  are  in  need  of 
strengthening  our  people  managing  actions  • 


TO  that  end,  we  will  explore  directions  in  management 
effectiveness  including  affirmative  action,  law  enforcement, 
public  involvement,  and  planning. 

Finally,  I  will  fearlessly  comment  on  our  future.   Before  we 
adjourn  on  Thursday,  I  hope  we  will  all  understand  each  other. 
Let  me  tell  you  where  I  am  coming  from. 

Parks  are  fragile  "Islanos  of  Hope**  in  a  world  rushing  hell- 
bent for  self-destruction  either  suddenly  in  the  fiery  death  of 
nuclear  holocaust  or  slowly  by  starvation  caused  by  the  energy 
consuming  gluttony  of  this  generation . 

This  mindless  misuse  of  the  planet  in  general  threatens  parks 
in  particular.   Air  and  water  polluting  actions  initiated  far  from 
our  jurisdictional  boundaries  insiduously  destroy  the  pristine 
resources  of  America,s  wonderlands.   On  adjacent  lands  timber 
harvesting,  or  mining  in  the  case  of  the  redwoods,  hydroponic 
farming  and  land  development  in  the  case  of  the  Everglades,  and 
particulates  from  a  smelter  in  the  case  of  Glacier  are  the  most 
publicized  examples  of  damages  inflicted  upon  the  system. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  almost  every  one  of  your  areas  are  or 
will  be  affected. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  our  stewardship  responsibility  we  must 
be  vigilant  to  all  potential  threats.   We  must  explore  all  ways 
and  utilize  any  appropriate  methods  to  avoid  impairment  of  the 
resources.   He  must  permit  no  action  that  jeopardizes  the 
legislative  purpose  of  a  park.   We  have  joined  with  the  other 
federal  land  managing  agencies  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  study  the  adjacent  lands  issue  in  an  effort  to  formulate  new 
forms  of  protection. 

However,  there  are  already  tools  to  do  the  job.   For  example, 
revisions  to  the  Federal  air  and  water  laws  provide  legal 
opportunities  to  restore  and  protect  park  environments.   Recently, 
in  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  National  Parks  and  Wilderness 
Areas  were  afforded  strong  protection  from  additional  air 
pollution  and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  in  a  position  to  have  present 
visibility  impairing  problems  reduced.   Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  enalbe  us  to  work  with  the  States  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  upgrading  river  and  stream 
standards.   I  urge  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  and  to  vigorously  insist  that  the  highest  of 
standards  apply  to  the  areas  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Our  effectiveness  in  this  area  can  be  severely  diminished  if 
the  parks  themselves  are  part  of  the  problem  and  not  of  the 
solution . 

Science  Program .   If  we  are  to  protect  and  preserve  park 
resources,  we  must  at  all  times  act  from  a  base  of  understanding  . 
We  cannot  wisely  administer  natural  resources  if  we  do  not  really 


understand  how  they  function.   Our  ability  to  understand  the 
resource  is  directly  proportional  to  our  willingness  and  ability 
to  use  the  tools  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

My  goals  in  this  area  include: 

1.  To  build  a  base  of  scientific  information 
about  park  resources  —  benchmarks  or  baseline 
measurements  if  you  will. 

2.  Establish  thresholds  above  which  we  will 
not  permit  degradation  to  occur  because 
irreversible  damage  to  the  resource  will  result. 

3.  To  develop  a  "Park  Watch",  an  early  warning 
system  based  on  this  scientific  data  base  and 
these  management  standards. 

4.  Make  the  output  of  the  latest  and  best  in 
science  and  technology  available  to  the  Park 
Manager  to  upgrade  the  reliability  and 
suitability  of  decisions  on  resource  management. 
But  in  a  format  that  is  both  understandable  and 
has  specific  applicability  to  the  field 
situation. 

It *s   dangerous  to  invite  funding  requests,  but  I  would  urge 
all  of  you  to  think  positively  about  the  need  in  your  park  for 
resource  inventories  and  research.  This  will  be  a  major  thrust  in 
our  fiscal  1980  budget  deliberations. 

To  make  the  most  of  research  capabilities,  we  must  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  with  others  doing  similar  kinds  of  research.   By 
working  closely  with  our  counterparts  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  —  for  example — we  not  only  gain 
the  benefits  of  their  work  but  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
duplicate  efforts  which  waste  the  scarce  research  dollars  of  all 
concerned. 

To  provide  leadership  for  this  vital  effort,  I  will  establish 
an  Associate  Director  for  Science. 

The  person  in  this  postion  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
securing  the  additional  professional  capabilities  and  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  insure  that  these  professional  resources  are 
fully  integrated  into  Park  Service  resource  management  decisions. 

We  will  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  make  the  right 
decisions  on  the  problems  we  already  have  and  on  heading  off 
potential  problems  before  they  are  upon  us.   However,  let  me  add 
this  note  of  caution.   Science   cannot  deliver,  nor  should  any 
manager  expect  it  to,  a  solution.  It  is  a  tool  not  divine 
revelation.   It  can  at  best  help  you  asses  the  consequences  of  the 
options  before  you.   But  you  and  I  will  still  be  on  the  hook  for  a 


decision.   Our  decisions,  however,  will  be  as  sensitive  and 
informed  as  we  can  make  them. 

Cultnral  Preservation.   These  same  principles  apply  to  the 
management  of  our  cultural  and  historic  resources.   I  think  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  scope  of  historical  preservation  within 
the  National  Park  System  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  public  is 
generally  aware  of.   About  two-thirds  of  the  Superintendents  here 
today  administer  historical  and  archeological  areas,  and  most  of 
the  remaining  one-third  have  significant  responsibility  for 
preserving  cultural  evidence  in  your  parks. 

It  is  possible  that  because  we  have  administered  historical 
sites  and  structures  for  so  long,  some  of  our  techniques  and 
procedures  should  be  re-examined.   Historic  preservation  is  a 
repidly  evolving  discipline,  and  we  need  to  be  mindful  of  new 
concepts  and  new  scientific  methods.   Traditional  techniques, 
always  expensive,  are  becoming  exorbitant — particularly  when  we 
view  the  magnitude  of  the  recently  completed  list  of  classified 
structures.   We  need  to  achieve  economies  so  that  available  funds 
can  be  more  widely  distributed.   I  would  hope  that  new 
technologies  could  be  utilized  that  would  enable  us  both  to 
achieve  economies  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  preservation 
work. 

I  suggest  several  goals  for  achieving  proper  and  responsive 
management  of  our  cultural  resources. 

We  must  strive  toward  greater  professionalism  in  our 
management  of  cultural  resources,  and  this  will  reguire  a  special 
effort  to  recruit  people  having  the  talent,  training,  and 
inclination  for  the  task. 

Although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  a  policy  that  Superintendents 
of  historical  areas  must  be  historians,  the  selection  of  these 
Superintendents  must  be  based  upon  a  demonstrated  concern  and 
understanding  for  the  management  of  historical  properties. 

Conversely,  people  with  historical  park  experience  will 
receive  greater  consideration  when  selections  are  made  for  key 
Regional  and  Washington  office  staff  postions. 

Unless  your  park's  rumor  mill  is  broken,  you  are  aware  of 
proposals  now  under  top  level  consideration  to  place  the  Interior 
Departments  National  Heritage  function  in  a  reconstituted  Bureau 
of  Out  door  Recreation.   We  give  these  proposals  our  unqualifies 
support,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  informed  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Bob  Herbst  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  tomorrow  evening. 

Concessions .   Among  all  of  our  management  obligations  — from 
the  time  the  National  Park  Service  was  created — few  have  generated 
as  much  interest  or  attracted  more  criticism  than  the  operations 
of  our  park  concessioners. 


I  will  restrict  my  comments  here  to  only  one  phase  of 
concessions,  but  I  think  it  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

In  the  past  we  have  referred  to  the  association  between  the 
concessioner  and  the  Park  Service  as  a  partnership,  an  arrangement 
which  implies  two  parties  of  equal  authority  and  responsibility. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  has  charged  the  Park 
Service  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  concessioners  and  to 
extend  concession  privileges  only  when  services  are  deemed  by  the 
Park  Service  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 

My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  we  must  manage  our 
concession  contracts,  and  that  we  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  1916 
Act  which  directs  us  to  preserve  the  resources  while  providing  for 
appropriate  use.   Among  items  needing  our  immediate  attention  are 
improvement  of  our  evaluation  of  concession  operations  and 
development  of  a  more  businesslike  approach  to  the  review  of 
reguests  for  rate  increases. 

We  should  make  sure  that  concessions  contracts  are  precision 
documents  that  carefully  specify  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  each  party. 

At  all  times,  we  should  be  working  to  maintain  open  and 
candid  communications  between  concessioners  and  Park  staff.   This 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  professional  and  business-like 
relationship. 

The  public  deserves  nothing  less  from  the  concessioner  than 
the  same  high  quality  of  service  and  stewardship  it  demands  from 
us.   That  will  be  our  standard  for  concession  management. 

Bicentennial  Land  Heritage  Program.   In  connection  with  the 
theme  of  stewardship,  some  comment  upon  the  impact  of  the 
Bicentennial  Land  Heritage  program  is  appropriate. 

The  program  will,  over  the  next  few  years,  provide  funds  that 
are  critically  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  parks  and  substantially 
upgrade  the  maintenance  of  buildings,  roads,  and  campgrounds. 

Long  delayed  visitor  facilities  for  newly  established  parks 
will  also  be  included. 

The  construction  and  development  workload  over  the  next 
several  years  will  strain  the  resources  of  the  Denver  and  Harpers 
Ferry  Service  Centers  to  the  utmost,  and  will  absorb  the  time  and 
energies  of  many  field  and  Regional  Office  staff.   But  while 
timely  obligation  of  these  funds  will  be  a  major  objective,  we 
must  be  mindful  of  a  separate  accountability. 

lUiat  *L£  must  create  from  this  new  and  wonderful  oppurtunity 
are  not  monuments  to  man,  but  rather  complements  to  nature.   We 
must  not  overdevelop  the  parks: 


And  above  all,  we  must  use  these  new  funds  efficiently  and 
effectively.   We  must  use  these  funds  in  a  timely  fashion,  but  if 
we  build  first  and  think  afterward,  we  shortchange  our  present  and 
sell  out  the  future. 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  park  needs.   President 
Carter  and  the  Congress  have  been  extremely  generous  in  both  funds 
and  confidence.   We  can  repay  that  confidence  and  trust  only  by 
making  the  very  best  use  of  this  great  opportunity. 

Each  one  of  you  is  personally  responsible  for  a  part  of  the 
system.   The  hallmark  of  your  stewardship  is  to  insure  that  the 
resource  entrusted  to  your  care  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  your 
actions . 

This  is  the  first  of  our  tasks  to  be  stewards  of  the  land. 
Let  me  now  examine  our  collective  responsibility  as  teachers  and 
the  utilization  of  the  park  system  as  a  classroom. 

Energy  Conservation.  Conservation  Ethic,  Environmental 
Education,  World  Parks.   The  most  important  element  of  the  Carter 
Administration's  energy  program  is  energy  conservation.   Whatever 
hat  we  choose  to  wear  we  are  touched  by  this  program  as  park 
administrator,  D.  S.  Citizen  or  citizen  of  the  world.   We  talk  of 
managing  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  finite  and  fragile  natural 
and  cultural  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.   Our 
charge  is  to  hand  these  on  unimpaired. 

The  keystone  to  the  Presidents  energy  program  is  based  on 
this  same  principle  that  is  this  generation  should  so  tailor  its 
consumption  of  finite  energy  resources  that  the  right  of  survival 
on  this  planet  is  passed  on  unimpaired  to  future  generations. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  oil  or  Old  Faithful,  coal  or 
Canyonlands,  conservation  or  perpetuation,  we  must  develop  an 
ethic  of  responsibility  in  Otah,  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

We  started  this  effort  long  ago — that  is  what  our 
interpretation  program  and  our  environmental  education  efforts  are 
all  about.   Develop  a  sense  of  wonder  and  understanding  and 
respect  for  what  you  see,  feel,  taste,  smell,  and  hear  in  your 
parks.   Take  it  home  and  look  around  you.   Try  to  understand  that 
environment.   Discover  the  seemless  web  that  binds  man  to  nature. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  say  but  we  have  been 
talking  too  softly.   We  need  to  shout! 

Ironically  we  have  had  to  practically  disguise  these  efforts 
in  the  past  in  order  to  assure  the  availability  of  dollars.   But 
we  are  coming  out  of  the  closet  and  our  light  will  not  be  covered 
by  a  bushel.   We  will  prepare  for  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  an  interpretive  program  that  will  more  fully  utilize  the 
National  Park  System  for  what  it  truly  is ,  a  unique  educational 


and  cultural  institution.   "The  world's  largest  and  most 
generously  endowed  campus  without  walls." 

I  donft  need  to  tell  you  what  we  do,  but  I  need  your  help  in 
telling  others. 

I  also  need  your  help  in  the  more  practical  aspects  of  the 
President's  energy  program — conservation.   If  we  are  to  be 
effective  teachers  and  our  parks  classrooms,  we  must  be  models  of 
energy  conservation.   We  must  explore  alternate  energy  sources 
like  wind  and  solar  power  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  park 
esthetics. 

On  the  specific  and  immediate  side.  Executive  Order  12003 
directs  all  agencies  to  develop  specific  energy  conservation 
measures  affecting  motor  vehicles,  existing  buildings,  and  all  new 
construction.   Many  of  the  actions  must  be  incorporated  in  your 
day-to-day  operations. 

All  new  vehicles  will  be  monitored  to  assure  compliance:  A 
systemwide  energy  audit  must  be  carried  out  to  reduce  basic  energy 
use  in  all  buildings  by  20  percent  by  1985  and  newly  designed 
facilities  must  achieve  a  reduction  of  45  percent  over  1975 
levels. 

These  reguirements  will  make  us  change  our  way  of  thinking 
about  a  great  many  things — transportation,  visitor  and 
administrative  facilities —  because  reducing  energy  levels  will  be 
as  important  as  reducing  cost  levels.   We  will  continue  to  urge 
the  Administration  to  support  legislation  affecting  access  to 
parks  . 

In  addition  I  am  requesting  the  divisions  of  maintenance  and 
interpretation  and  visitor  services  to  begin  work  with  field  and 
Regional  staff  to  reduce  park  energy  consumption  at  the  same  time 
redirecting  our  interpretive  programs  to  a  more  energy  conscious 
mode. 

And  I  expect  to  see  in  the  Fiscal  1980  funding  request  for 
the  money  to  retrofit  buildings  to  make  them  more  energy 
efficient. 

To  help  achieve  these  goals,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Park  Service  are  jointly 
entering  into  a  contract  with  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association  to  develop  and  implement  an  energy  education  and 
conservation  program  for  field  managers  which  builds  on  the  idea 
of  parks  as  models. 

The  seedling  planted  in  Yellowstone  more  than  a  century  ago 
has  flourished  in  almost  every  nation  on  earth.   We  are 
increasingly  aware,  through  such  worldwide  programs  as  Man  and  the 
Biosphere,  that  national  parks  are  the  heritage  of  all  mankind. 
Twelve  national  parks  have  been  recognized  internationally,  and 
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qualify  for  the  information  and  personnel  exchange  which  is  a  part 
of  the  MAB  Program. 

Ratification  of  the  World  Heritage  Trust  was  a  milestone  in 
the  evolution  of  the  national  park  concept.   It  is  possible — and 
would  be  most  appropriate — for  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  be  the 
first  nomination  to  the  list  of  World  Heritage  properties. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  as  leading  members  of  the 
international  conservation  movement  we  help  carry  the  Presidents 
energy  goals  to  the  world  community. 

That  is  our  mission  as  teachers.   Finally,  let  us  look  at 
ourselves  as  people  managers.  How  do  we  more  effectively  deal  with 
the  human  factor  in  improving  our  organization. 

Management  Effectiveness .   As  an  organization  primarily 
concerned  with  resource  management  and  visitor  service,  it  is 
perhaps  understandable  that  the  development  of  administrative 
systems  has  sometimes  lagged  behind.   As  our  budget  has  grown  from 
$128  million  in  1966  to  465  million  this  year,  and  our  permanent 
staff  grown  to  the  present  10,000,  the  demands  on  our  management 
systems  has  proportionately  increased . 

President  Carter  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  the 
development  of  efficient  administrative  practices.   This  places 
heavy  emphasis  upon  thoughtful  strategic  planning,  tough  zero- 
based  budgeting,  the  use  of  productivity  and  output  measures,  and 
thorough  systems  evaluation. 

It  is  therefore,  timely  that  we  have  launched  a  major  effort 
to  improve  our  management.   Tou  will  be  receiving  a  report  from 
our  Management  Improvement  Program  contractor  this  afternoon. 
Based  upon  the  identified  need,  the  Management  Improvement  Program 
will  develop  systems  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  data 
collection  and  reporting  methods,  budget  preparation,  ADP 
application,  cost  accounting  and  work  measurements,  and  other 
related  activities. 

These  management  systems  will  satisfy  both  internal  and 
external  requirements,  whether  to  record  accidents  or  to  comply 
with  the  General  Accounting  Act.   An  important   objective  of  this 
program  will  be  to  provide  remedies  from  excessive  regulations  and 
restrictions  and  relief  from  the  never  ending  reguests  for 
reports,  all  of  which  tend  to  hinder  effective  park 
administration . 

Equally  vital  to  our  administrative  effectiveness  is  the 
guality  of  our  personnel  management.   We  have  had  a  summary 
assessment  of  our  performance  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  this  evaluation  should  be  a  cause  of  concern  to  everyone. 

It  is  obvious  we  face  a  difficult,  but  urgent,  task  in 
responding  with  appropriate  actions,  for  we  can  no  longer  postpone 


putting  our  personnel  management  house  in  order.   Some  parts  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  findings,  particularly  those 
affecting  grade  structures,  have  understandably  created 
considerable  apprehension.   These  evaluations  will  be  fairly  and 
equitably  applied. 

Both  Ira  and  I  see  the  need  to  ensure  consistent  and  sound 
policy  and  program  guidance.   I  have  previously  announced  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Policy  Council  to  include  a  Regional 
Director  and  a  Superintendent  on  a  rotating  basis. 

We  now  want  to  give  policy  direction  and  the  preparation  of 
long  and  short  range  management  plans  more  and  direct  attention. 

Effective  immediately,  I  am  establishing  a  Policy  Group  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Gowans.   The  Policy  Group  will  report 
directly  to  Deputy  Director  Hutchison  and  me. 

Its  first  specific  assignment  will  be  to  follow  through  on 
the  work  of  this  conference. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  our  policies,  directives  and 
guidelines,  our  long  and  short  range  management  plans  and  programs 
that  result  therefrom  reflect  the  needs  and  emphasis  identified 
and  defined  during  this  conference. 

These  must  be  in  tune  with  the  national  goals  identified  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  Andrus  and  the  program  direction  set 
forth  by  Assistant  Secretary  Herbst. 

I  will  expect  this  policy  group,  working  with  all  of  you,  to 
stay  on  top  of  problems  so  that  our  decisions  reflect  an  accurate 
awareness  of  present  and  future  needs  and  programs. 

Affirmative  Action .   While  most  of  our  management 
responsibilities  fall  upon  different  levels  of  the  organization 
and  are  implemented  by  different  offices,  one  responsibility  is 
shared  by  every  employee,  affirmative  action  and  egual  opportunity 
are  two  phrases  that  have  almost  become  trite  from  overuse,  but 
certainly  not  from  overaction.   And  they  are  regarded,  too  often, 
as  relating  strictly  to  personnel  management  procedures. 

We  must,  together,  enhance  the  meaning  and  the  direction  of 
these  phrases.   I  expect  and  intend  the  National  Park  Service  to 
take  many  affirmative  actions  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
all  people  to  visit  national  parks,  to  be  considered  for 
employment  in  the  national  parks,  and  to  achieve  productive  and 
meaningful  careers  within  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  implementation  of  this  pledge  rests  with  you. 

I  am  personally  committed  to  the  broadening  of  the  programs 
of  the  Service  to  respond  to  social  needs  and  changes.   In  the 
past,  the  National  Park  experience  was  viewed  as  a  middle  class 
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experience.   But  the  visitor  spectrum  is  changing,  and  we  need  to 
be  responsive  to  this  change. 

We  must  be  ready  ourselves  and  our  parks  for  the  arrival  of 
older  people,  of  urban  people,  of  non-English  speaking  and 
physically  and  economically  handicapped  people.   We  must  work  to 
remove  all  barriers  that  keep  people  out  of  the  parks  for  parks 
must  not  continue  to  be  exclusive. 

And  perhaps  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  these  visitors  is  to 
recruit  new  employees  from  their  ranks  who  will  help  formulate 
Service  policies  and  plan  the  kind  of  facilities  and  programs 
which  will  guarantee  egual  opportunities  for  all  park  visitors. 

Goals  for  equal  employment  opportunity  must  extend  to  those 
in  the  present  ranks   of  the  National  Park  Service,  in  promotions 
and  reassignments,  in  career  and  professinal  training  ,  and  in  all 
of  the  human  relationships  that  make  the  Park  Service  a  productive 
work  environment. 

To  this  end,  I  am  appointing  Regional  Director  Dick  Stanton 
to  head  a  special  task  force  to  determine  methods  and  means  for 
management  to  contribute  to  the  sucessful  implementation  of  the 
Servicers  affirmative  action  program.   This  will  be  a  program  that 
truly  calls  for  action.   Our  EEO  Director,  Bob  Nunn,  and  his 
staff,  will,  of  course,  have  lead  responsibilities  for  organizing 
and  conductiong  the  business  of  the  task  force. 

I  am  asking  Dick  and  Bob  to  look  into  the  need  to  coordinate 
the  new  separate  programs  sponsored  by  EEO  Training,  Personnel 
Management  and  Recruitment  so  that  individual  efforts  reinforce 
each  other. 

Law  Enforcement.   Equally  important  to  preserving  park 
resources,  and  certainly  no  less  complex  or  controversial,  is  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  park  visitors. 

While  everyone  is  in  agreement  that  a  national  park  is  the 
last  place  in  which  a  person  should  feel  hassled.  Park  Service 
people  have  not  always  agreed  on  how  best  to  insure  the  safety  and 
security  of  park  visitors  with  the  fewest  possible  regulations  and 
restrictions  and  the  least  evidence  of  police  preparedness. 

We  are  now  issuing  policy  directions  that  were  recommended  by 
the  recent  Law  Enforcement  Task  Force.   There  has  been 
disagreement  with  details  of  this  report  but  there  has  also  been 
ample  opportunity  provided  for  review  and  discussion. 

It  is  now  time  for  everyone  to  join  hands  and  carry  out  a 
strong,  united  and  sensitive  law  enforcement  program. 

The  Planning  Process.   It  is  evident  that  public  involvement, 
protecting  the  parks  against  damaging  threats,  and  our  planning 
process  are  closely  related.   As  a  result,  our  planning  process 
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has  become  ever  core  complex  and  costly,  and  planning  projects 
seem  to  go  on  and  on.   I  believe  there  is  a  general  consensus  that 
we  must  find  ways  to  reduce  the  costs  and  to  simplify  the 
procedures . 

The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  sequence,  although  not 
without  its  flaws  and  delays  ,  is  the  publicfs  only  legislated 
guarantee  that  it  will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
agency  planning  and  police  development,   I  am  hopeful  that  the  EIS 
process  can  be  simplified  in  order  to  cut  down  on  time  and  the 
administrative  burden.   I  have  discussed  this  objective  with  the 
staff  of  the   Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  have  been 
gratified  by  the  response. 

The  Director  cannot,  and  should  not,  participate  extensively 
in  site  specific  planning.  I  see  my  role  as  being  involved  early 
in  selected  planning  projects  in  order  to  be  aware  of  the  scope 
and  anticipated  problems.   I  will  also  be  reviewing  the  planning 
alternatives  before  they  are  made  available  to  the  public. 

Here  again,  I  call  attention  to  the  essential   role  of  the 
Park  Superintendent  in  the   planning  cycle.   You  must  provide  the 
practical,  knowledgeable  link  with  the  planning  discipline  and  the 
ultimate  determinant  in  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  park  . 
You  cannot  shift  your  responsiblities  to  the  planning  team,  nor 
should  you  try  to  anticipate  the  reactions  of  others  up  the  line, 
either  in  the  Service,  the  Administration,  or  the  Congress. 

We  want  your  professional  judgment.   Developments  which 
affect  park  planning,  and  which  may  eventually  threaten  park 
resources,  often  begin  far  from  park  boundaries,  and  are  little 
noticed.   You  must  be  always  wary  of  such  developments.   They  may 
at  first  seem  harmless  enough,  but  they  can  often  grow  into 
destructive  threats.   You  must  therefore  be  aware  of  all  matters 
in  your  community  and  in  your  Region  that  could  have  ultimate 
consequences  for  your  park.   As,  hopefully,  the  climate  for 
regional  planning  continues  to  improve,  we  will  have  considerably 
better  opportunities  for  insuring  park  protection. 

Public  Involvement.   Our  business  -  of  administering  the 
national  park  lands  -  is  the  public's  business.   As  we  have 
developed  our  citizen  involvement  programs  we  are  increasingly 
aware  that  the  public  seeks  a  more  meaningful  and  extensive  role 
in  our  planning  and  decision-making  processes. 

Public  involvement  works  best  when  people  are  adequately 
informed.   Those  who  enjoy  and  love  the  parks  need  assistance  if 
they  are  to  contribute  to  park  planning.   This  requires  the  open 
sharing  of  information  at  all  levels  of  the  organization,  but  it 
is  at  the  park  level  that  the  most  productive  relationship  can  be 
developed.   I  speak  from  experience  on  this  matter  because  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  the  outstanding  job  which  has  been  done  by  the 
staff  at  Golden  Gate. 
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But  I  found  at  Golden  Gate  that  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  two-way  flow  of  information  requires  special  skills.   We  intend 
to  provide  guidance  and  help  for  you  to  develop  practical  ways  of 
oftaining  citizen  counsel.   A  task  force  has  prepared  new 
guidelines  on  public  involvement  which  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Policy  Council  in  early  November. 

We  have  learned  one  lesson.   It  is  essential  that  we  identify 
and  surface  at  the  earliest  stages  of  public  review  the  difficult 
problems  and  thorny  issues  that  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
causing  public  concern  and  reaction.  By  allowing  the  public  the 
fullest  possible  involvement  in  developing  alternative  solutions, 
we  can  build  open  lines  of  communications  and  trust  between  us  and 
the  many  segments  of  the  concerned  citizenry.   Only  by  furnishing 
opportunities  for  people  to  learn  about  and  participate  in  this 
process  can  we  insure  needed  public  understanding  of  our  programs 
and  priorities. 

Again,  let  me  caution  each  of  you.   Public  involvement  does 
not  mean  we  will  exercise  our  management  responsibilities  on  the 
basis  of  a  show  of  hands.   We  may  have  to  be  unpopular  at  times 
but  we  must  be  faithful  stewards  exercising  common  sense  judgments 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  national  interest  devoid  of  any  touch  of 
arrogance.   That  is  our  mission  as  administrators  in  a  democratic 
society.   And  finally,  let  us  now  look  to  the  future. 

Alaska.   With  respect  to  Alaska,  which  Secretary  Andrus  has 
termed  "The  highest  environmental  priority  of  the  Administration", 
I  could  not  be  more  optimistic  for  Alaska  is,  in  many  ways,  the 
future  of  the  Park  Service.   It  will  provide  almost  the  equivalent 
of  a  second  National  Park  System,  and  our  experience  managing 
these  entirely  different  kinds  of  parks  will  have  a  revitalizing 
effect  upon  all  of  us. 

I  salute  the  efforts  of  a  great  many  dedicated  people,  who 
over  the  years,  have  performed  exceptional  service  in  helping  plan 
and  prepare  the  details  of  the  proposals  which  Secretary  Andrus 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  September.   The  National  Park 
recommendations  of  the  Administration  bring  us  significantly 
closer  to  the  concept  of  complete  ecosystem  protection.   This  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  Noatak  National  Preserve  of  6 
million  acres,  identified  by  Secretary  Andrus  for  Park  Service 
management.   The  closest  we  will  ever  come  to  a  complete  and 
undisturbed  self-contained  ecosystem.   It  is  possible  that 
Congress  will  act  on  Alaska  legislation  by  this  time  next  year. 

We  can  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  ten  highly  diverse 
new  areas  and  large  additions  to  Katmai,  Glacier  Bay  and  Mt.  Mc 
Kinley.   Hopefully  we  will  soon  be  making  the  shift  from  the 
legislative  to  the  managerial  phase,  of  the  Alaska  adventure.   The 
people  chosen  for  Alaska  assignments  will  be  those  who  can  perform 
effectively  under  rigorous  conditions  and  who  can  deal  sensitively 
with  unusual  problems,  most  particularly  the  rightful  claims  and 
historic  social  patterns  of  the  native  peoples. 
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Or ban  Role,   It  is  an  indication  of  the  remarkable  diversity 
and  vitality  of  the  National  Park  Service  that  the  Alaska  park 
proposals  are  being  submitted  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  urban 
park  opportunities  is  being  completed. 

We  are,  of  course,  hardly  newcomers  to  the  urban  scene.   The 
downtown  landscapes  of  cities  such  as  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia 
have  been  enormously  enhanced,  and  redevelopment  stimulated,  by 
the  Park  Service  presence. 

The  preservation  of  memorials  and  green  spaces  in  Washington 
D.C.,  and  the  beaches  and  harbor  defense  works  at  New  York  City 
and  San  Francisco  are  tangible  contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  those  great  cities.   Perhaps  the  intangible  values  we 
bring  are  even  more  important. 

In  the  past,  the  conservation  ethic  articulated  by  John  Muir, 
Aldo  Leopold  and  Rachel  Carson  has  been  primarily  a  vision  of 
natural  rather  than  urban  process .   An  urban  conservation  ethic  is 
now  badly  needed,  for  the  future  of  our  cities  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  attitudes  and  value  systems  as  it  is  funding,  politics,  jobs 
and  housing. 

I  do  not  foresee  that  many  new  urban  national  parks  will  be 
established.   But  national  parks  do  represent  a  system  of  values 
that  can  be  translated  into  urban  dimensions.   In  providing  city 
residents  with  perhaps  their  initial  exposure  to  national  park 
programs  and  concepts,  the  Park  Service  can  play  its  most 
significant  urban  role. 

Future  of  the  National  Park  System.   The  future  shape  of  the 
National  Park  System  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  determined 
by  the  Congress,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  present 
system  reflects  the  will  of  the  American  people.   The  history  of 
the  original  national  park  idea  has  been  one  of  constant  growth 
and  enrichment.   The  "rounding  outw  of  the  system,  a  philosophy 
that  has  occasionally  been  advanced,  has  never  proved  a  practical 
concept.   We  seem  to  be  running  out  of  opportunities  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  Park  System  plan  by  creating  traditional  park  units. 
As  Will  Rogers  put  it,  "land  is  something  They  ain't  making  any 
more  of  ." 

A  year  ago.  Congress  asked  for  the  Park  Service  to  submit 
annually  a  list  of  at  least  12  new  park  areas  that  appear  to  be  of 
national  significance  and  that  may  have  potential  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Park  System.   This  was  an  important  milestone.   For 
the  first  time  we  are  in  a  position  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
long  range  agenda,  based  solely  on  professional  evaluation.   From 
the  solid  foundation  provided  by  the  natural  and  historical 
landmark  studies,  and  new  area  studies,  we  can  submit  to  Congress, 
in  a  measured  and  orderly  way,  our  recommendations  for  additions 
to  the  system. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  forecast  where  Congressional  action  will 
focus,  my  guess  would  be  that  in  the  near  future  the  Tall  Grass 
Prairie,  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Great  Basin  will  be  represented 
in  the  system.   Present  signs  indicate  also  that  a  new  generation 
of  "green  line"  parks  may  be  established:   areas  of  natural, 
historical,  and  cultural  values  which  could  be  affiliated  with  the 
National  Park  System.   To  this  end  a  multi-agency  task  force  is 
examining  such  areas  as  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens,  the  San 
Antonio  Missions  in  Texas,  and  the  historic  Lowell  Canal  and  Mill 
complex  in  Massachusetts. 

I  also  believe  that  the  future  contribution  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  this  effort  will  be  less  in  the  area  of  acguiring 
and  operating  of  new  parks  and  more  in  sustaining  and  furthering  a 
value  system,  and  conservation  ethic,  that  must  prove  as  enduring 
as  Yellowstone. 

In  looking  back  over  the  subjects  contained  in  these  remarks, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  scope  of  the  issues.   It  should  take 
nothing  away  from  the  achievements  of  our  predecessors  to 
recognize  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  work,  in  a  culture  and 
society  characterized  by  almost  daily  shocks  and  newly  discovered 
facts . 

While  the  issues  are  often  profound,  the  steps  we  must  take 
are  sometimes  simple:  to  husband  every  tree  in  the  forest  and 
every  brick  in  the  fabric  of  each  building. 

It  is  also  useful  to  remember  that  we  are  guardians  of  more 
than  buildings  and  wilderness.   We  have  custody  of  a  great  idea  — 
a  value  system  —  that  may  ultimately  be  a  greater  significance 
than  the  parks  themselves. 

For  more  than  100  years  national  park  people  have  attempted 
to  articulate  a  national  conservation  conscience,  characterized  by 
a  deep  concern  that  the  actions  we  take  now  must  not  endanger  the 
future,  but  must  help  make  the  lives  of  future  generations  better 
and  more  satisfying. 

The  conservation  ethic  which  has  been  nourished  in  the 
national  parks  stresses  man fs  interdependence  with  natural 
processes  while  celebrating  the  man-made  works  that  give 
expression  to  art,  architecture  and  culture. 

The  conservation  ethic  seeks  to  preserve  the  random  diversity 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  over  the  years  the  National  Park 
System  itself  has  been  succssively  enlarged  to  bring  within  it 
representative  samples  of  that  diversity. 

It  is  because  we  must  spend  so  much  time  dealing  with  what 
Newton  Drury  called  the  mechanics  of  our  business  that  we  need  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  custodians  of  an  idea  as  much  as  of  places. 

I  see  a  particular  opportunity  to  bring  to  millions  of  people 
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from  our  cities  a  better  understanding  of  the  conservation  ethic, 
if  we  can  successfully  translate  those  principles  to  the  urban 
environment  and  to  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities.  No  matter 
where  the  park  is  located,  most  of  the  people  who  visit  it  are 
from  the  city,  and  we  need  to  help  them  regard  the  resources  of 
the  wilderness  parks. 

I  encourage  each  of  you  to  work  in  your  communities,  rural  or 
urban,  to  become  involved  in  conservation  issues  —  not  only 
because  many  problems  we  must  deal  with  in  the  parks  begin  outside 
the  parks,  but  because  our  programs  and  our  own  actions  can  help 
improve  the  quality  of  peoples  lives. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  highest  possible  reward  for 
public  service  and  the  noblest  goal  for  the  people  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  always  little  time  to  do  it  in. 
Let  us  proceed  now  to  seek  a  future  worthy  of  our  heritage  and  of 
the  nation  we  serve.   Thank  you. 


Long's  Peak  from  Moraine  Park,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
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IMPLEMENTING  "DIRECTIONS"  WORK  SESSIONS 


After  the  Director's  speech,  the  conference  participants 
assembled  in  groups  to  discuss  how  the  principal  topics  covered  in 
"Directions"  should  be  implemented.   In  most  cases,  brief  comments 
were  made  by  members  of  a  panel,  after  which  a  general  discussion 
was  held . 

The  following  reports,  submitted  by  Group  Leaders,  were 
edited  in  the  interest  of  brevity  and  uniformity  of  format. 


Future  of  the  National  Park  System 

Leader:   Hobie  Cawood 
Superintendent,  Independence  National  Historical  Park 

In  analyzing  the  future  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
discussion  group  was  enthusiastic  about  Director  Whalen's  comments 
regarding: 

1.  The  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  the 
1916  Act  creating  the  National  Park  Service. 

2.  The  concern  the  Director  expressed  for  the 
preservation  of  park  resources  and  his  desire  to 
undertake  no  activities  that  would  threaten  the 
purposes  of  parks  as  defined  in  legislation. 

3.  The  wish  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standards  and  criteria  for  proposed  additions  to 
the  National  Park  System. 

4.  The  unqualified  support  for  the  Alaskan 
Proposal . 

5.  The  new  idea  of  a  conservation  ethic  which 
we  of  the  National  Park  Service  should  project 
to  all  people  in  every  community. 

During  the  discussion,  the  group  expanded  on  many  of  the 
Director *s  thoughts.   It  also  discussed  several  subjects  not 
covered  by  him: 

1.   There  was  support  for  the  Congressional 
mandate  to  review  at  least  12  parks  each  year. 
This  will  give  the  Service  a  chance  to  apply 
professional  planning,  based  on  our  standards 
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and  criteria,  to  proposals  presented  to 
Congress . 

2.  The  historical  and  natural  criteria  for  new 
areas  should  be  reexamined  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  less  subjective.   It  was  felt  that  the 
loose  criteria  that  now  exists  offers  too  great 
an  opportunity  for  substandard  areas  to  become 
parts  of  the  System . 

3.  Criteria  for  national  significance  of 
recreation  areas  should  be  developed. 
Recreation  areas  are  a  valid  part  of  the 
National  Park  System;  however,  they  should  be 
nationally  significant. 

4.  The  idea  of  affiliated  areas  has  merit; 
however,  we  must  not  let  this  concept  dilute  the 
image  of  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  system.   If 
NPS  participates  in  administration  of  affiliated 
areas,  and  is  so  identified,  we  must  be  able  to 
maintain  suitable  standards  in  planning  and 
operation. 

5.  It  is  important  that  we  expand  our 
constituency  in  order  to  reach  all  Americans. 
The  idea  of  bringing  people  to  a  park,  or  even 
taking  a  park  to  the  people,  is  only  part  of  the 
task;  greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  conservation  ethic  that  the 
Director  mentioned  in  his  remarks.   Whether  the 
subject  is  environmental  awareness,  historical 
preservation,  or  energy  conservation,  we  must  be 
more  aggressive  in  informing  Americans  about  our 
past,  present  and  future. 


Preservation  of  Cultural  Values 


Leader:  Jim  Sullivan 
Superintendent,  Colonial  National  Historical  Park 

land  Use  In  and  Around  a  Park 

Controversy  surrounding  Gettysburg  Tower  (commercialization, 
etc.)   was  summarized,  and  concerns  were  voiced  about  adjacent 
land  uses  around  park.   The  Advisory  Council  met  in  Gettysburg  to 
review  the  situation  and  appointed*  a  task  force  to  study  the 
problem.   The  report  will  be  printed  and  distributed  to  Congress. 
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Recommedations  are  for  legislation,  which  could  diminish  Service 
authority  to  administer  the  area. 


Historic  Structures  -  Preservation  and  Use 

Discussion  started  about  a  barn  that  has  been  altered  since 
the  historic  period.   What  future  uses  can  we  put  the  structure  to 
other  than  a  static  exhibit?   Some  believe  adaptive  use  must  be 
considered;  others  feel  it  should  be  a  static  exhibit. 

The  question  -  Is  the  barn  there  to  convey  a  scene  or  for 
public  use  or  both.   A  discussion  of  buildings  of  first  order  of 
national  significance  ensued.   New  guidelines  will  be  issued 
concerning  these  buildings.   The  problem  extends  to  buildings  in 
all  cultural  sites.   Collections  as  well  as  structures  are  at 
issue  also. 

A  representative  of  HFC  talked  about  getting  on  top  of  the 
total  number  of  objects  in  the  NPS  that  need  preservation  and 
treatment.   Right  now  HFC  can  treat  only  about  6,000  objects  per 
year.   We  need  to  increase  staff  of  conservators  and  set  up 
Regional  Conservation  Centers.   A  Servicewide  survey  of 
collections  is  being  conducted.   It  will  give  management  guide- 
lines for  dealing  with  objects,  and  may  lead  to  a  culling  of 
objects  not  needed  in  NPS  collections.  Selectivity  is  needed  in 
the  management  of  collections. 

Comments  were  made  about  the  need  to  train  more  field  people 
in  preservation  techniques,  and  to  have  archeologists  visit  sites 
to  aid  management  in  learning  more  about  resources. 

Following  comments  by  a  Denver  Service  Center  representative, 
problems  common  to  all  were  discussed  .   Poorly  written  Form 
10-238,s  can  lead  to  damage  to  resources.   Park,  Region  and  DSC 
share  blame  equally.   Parks  may  not  be  getting  the  professional 
advice  needed  prior  to  writing  up  a  10-238.   Parks  should  get 
advice  from  Region  and  from  DSC,  and  should  demand  good  evaluation 
all  along  the  line.   Lines  of  communication  between  professionals 
and  managers  should  be  kept  open. 

Parks  complain  that  the  same  professionals  do  not  always  come 
into  a  park.   How  do  we   overcome  this?   One  suggestion  is  that 
one  person  at  each  level  be  the  spokesman  for  the  project  on  all 
major  projects.   This  person  would  be  required  to  retain  con- 
tinuity for  the  benefit  of  the  manager.   Maintaining  continuity  is 
difficult  due  to  make-up  of  regional  offices.   People  move.   We 
need  to  maintain  the  data  base  of  information.   10-238  forms  need 
revision  to  be  a  useful  tool  to  the  field.   The  task  directive  may 
be  the  vital  document  rather  than  the  10-238.   Field  people  are 
not  always  able  to  spell  out  their  needs.   Some  get  trapped  into 
questionable  estimates  due  to  lack  of  professional  knowledge. 
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Some  concern  was  expressed  over  the  lack  of  historic 
structures  reports  in  parks  and  the  lack  of  information  on 
maintenance  of  structures.   The  key  to  good  preservation  is  good 
maintenance.   North  Atlantic  Begion  had  a  reguest  for  historic 
maintenance  plans  for  each  park.   Guidelines  for  drafting  plans 
were  not  sufficient.   New  guidelines,  drafted  with  the  help  of 
field  people,  were  more  attuned  to  park  needs.   In  many  instances, 
maintenance  people  in  the  parks  are  not  using  the  guidelines. 

Professional  Assistance 

Points  raised  on  the  topic  included:   professional  help 
should  be  closer  to  the  field;  relationships  between  managers  and 
professionals  should  be  improved;  more  professionals  are  needed  in 
WASO;  and  professional  responsiveness  to  perks  should  be 
increased.   Research  and  interpretation  could  be  reunited,  the 
number  of  reports  and  studies  cut  down,  and  more  attention  given 
to  new  techniques  and  procedures. 

Regional  Preservation  Centers  may  be  an  answer.   Parks  need 
direct  immediate  assistance.   Preservation  Centers  could  be 
located  to  serve  at  least  two  regions,  many  recommend  they  be 
under  Regional  control.   There  might  be  a  need  for 
preservationists  at  some  of  the  parks. 

What  about  historic  preservation  in  areas  adjacent  to  parks? 
Managers  must  be  concerned  abcut  this,  and  it  ties  in  with  the 
Director "s  comments  about  an  early  warning  system. 

What  are  the  options  for  the  park  manager  to  acquire  a 
skilled  preservation  craftsman?   The  expertise  should  exist 
somewhere  either  in  or  out  of  the  NPS .   Comments  from  several 
managers  indicate  it  would  be  useful  and  is  needed. 


Management  Effectiveness  —  Fiscal  and  Personnel 

Leader:   Bob  Jacobsen 
Superintendent,  Shenandoah  National  Park 

This  group  addressed  two  of  the  management  effectiveness 
topics  identified  in  Director  Whalen^s  speech  "NPS  Directions." 
These  were  (1)  the  condition  of  personnel  management  in  the 
Service,  and  (2)  zero  base  budgeting.   The  importance  of  these 
topics  was  underscored  later  in  the  Conference,  as  the  following 
personnel  management  situations  were  discussed  in  two  of  the 
Regional  Meetings,  and  a  synopsis  of  this  group "s  ZBB  presentation 
was  repeated  in  each  of  the  nine  Regional  Meetings. 
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The  Acting  Associate  Director  for  Administration  (WASO) , 
explained  (1)  the  findings  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  its 
audits  of  the  Service,  (2)  classification  decisions  which  could 
profoundly  affect  the  grade  structure  of  related  positions  within 
the  Service,  and  (3)  the  forthcoming  nationwide  personnel 
management  evaluation  of  the  Service  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.   (Much  of  this  information  is  now  available  for  review 
in  NPS  Personnel  Management  letter  77-82,  dated  October  11,  1977.) 
The  seriousness  of  the  personnel  management  situation  was 
confirmed  as  it  affects  the  management  of  the  NPS,  and  its  effect 
on  the  operations  of  the  Service  and  the  morale  of  its  employees. 

Numerous  guestions  and  comments  were  raised  and  answered 
concerning  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
exists  between  NPS  managers  and  personnelists. 

While  this  presentation  and  discussion  was  constructive  and 
positive  in  nature,  and  concluded  with  the  resolve  for  better 
communications  and  cooperatipn  in  the  correction  of  these 
problems,  several  statements  were  made  by  members  of  the  group  to 
warrant  further  attention: 

1.  Serious  reservations  were  expressed  about 
the  level  of  understanding  by  NPS  personnelists 
of  park  operations,  and  of  their  degree  of 
commitment  and  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of 
Service  objectives.   Some  feeling  exists  that 
CSC  offices  have  been  more  helpful  in  providing 
advice  and  assistance  than  have  NPS  personnel 
units . 

2.  Questions  were  raised  concerning  the  need 
for  so  many  NPS  classification  guidelines.   This 
extra  interpretation  of  CSC  standards  often 
requires  additional  interpretation,  and  has 
sonetimes  resulted  in  decisions  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  original  standards  and  are 
more  limiting  in  their  application. 

3.  Additional  personnel  authority  should  be 
delegated  to  those  field  areas  where  the 
expertise  exists. 

4.  There  is  need  for  more  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  in-Service  career  ladders  for 
administrative  and  personnel  officers. 

The  Acting  Chief,  Office  of  Programming  and  Budget  (WASO), 
shared  copies  of  the  Draft  Zero  Base  Budgeting  Instructions  for  FT 
1980  with  specific  attention  to  the  schedule  for  its  formulation, 
and  briefly  explained  the  new  process  and  the  various  actions  and 
decisions  leading  to  its  current  state  of  development.   He  noted 
that  0MB  is  still  revising  its  procedures  and  that  these 
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instructions  will  likely  be  refined  and  changed  in  future  years  as 
Management  Improvement  Project  (MIP)  recommendations  are  imple- 
mented.  Subseguent  guestioning  and  discussion  brought  out  the 
following  points : 

1.  This  process  will  be  a  truly  zero  base 
budget,  and  the  3  funding  levels  of  the  decision 
packages  are  directly  related  to  current  program 
authorizations . 

2.  The  minimum,  current  and  increase  level 
decision  packages  for  PY  ^80  will  be  directly 
tied  to  the  FY  *78  financial  plans.   Provisions 
will  be  made  to  include  pay  raise  differentials; 
increases  may  be  reguested  for  cost  escalation 
for  supplies,  materials,  utilities,  and 
contractual  services,  and  the  additional  costs 
of  operating  new  facilities. 

Various  comments  were  made  concerning  systems  failure  within 
the  general  areas  of  budget,  finance  and  personnel,  and  of 
problems  associated  with  centralized  hiring  and  EEO.   The 
following  suggestions  on  these  and  other  topics  appear  worthy  of 
recording,  as  they  reflect  perceived  problems  and  strongly  held 
convictions. 

1.  There  appears  to  be  some  tendency  in  WASO 
toward  overcentralization  of  detail,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  assistance  on  major  reguests 
and  needs. 

2.  WASO  needs  to  guard  against  making 
standardization  and  application  of  procedures 
too  important  in  relation  to  mission  and 
objectives . 

3.  Concern  was  expressed  over  the  increasing 
workload  caused  by  new  programs  and  reguirements 

(such  as  environmental  compliance  procedures, 
labor/management  relations,  increasing 
concessions  management  oversight,  public 
involvement,  off-site  services,  youth  and 
volunteer  programs,  etc.)  without  associated 
increases  in  funding  and  staffing.   The  guestion 
was  asked;  How  much  more  cargo  can  we  add  to  our 
ship  without  throwing  essential  baggage  over- 
board?  Guidance  is  reguested  concerning  which 
existing  programs  may  be  de-emphasized  or 
discontinued. 

4.  The  situation  concerning  travel  ceilings 
must  be  corrected  or  many  essential  ongoing 
operations  and  programs  will  be  curtailed  and 
new  emphasis  programs  could  be  delayed. 
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5.  The  feeling  was  expressed  that  field 
managers  are  getting  an  unfair  share  of  the 
blame  for  lack  of  progress  in  implementing  EEO. 
The  fault  is  more  with  the  inflexibility  of  the 
Governmental  personnel  process  than  from  the 
lack  of  interest  and  effort  of  managers.   The 
new  seasonal  rating  system  was  viewed  by  some  as 
being  a  counter-productive  effort,  and  one  which 
will  result  in  the  alienation  and 

disenf ranchisement  of  a  loyal  group  of 
hardworking,  productive  Service  employees. 

6.  The  group  applauded  Director  Whalenfs 
resonstitution  of  the  Policy  Council  to  include 
a  Regional  Director  and  a  Superintendent  on  a 
rotating  basis.   A  definite  need  exists  for 
contact/consultation/input/advice  prior  to  any 
policy/program/directive/regulation  to  assure 
that  it  will  accomplish  its  intended  purpose; 
that  it  will  not  stifle  inovation  and 
initiative;  and  that  it  will  not  produce 
unforeseen  conseguences  in  various  field  areas. 


Threats  to  Parks 


Leader:   John  Good 
Superintendent,  Everglades  National  Park 

Following  are  group  impressions  about  threats  to  parks.  An 
outline  of  things  Superintendents  could  do  and  things  WASO  could 
do.   The  discussion  was  limited  to  threats  arising  outside  park 
boundries.   After  some  discussion  we  moved  into  other  fields. 

Dealing  with  park  actions  first;  it  was  agreed  that  baseline 
data  quantifying  the  nature  and  severity  of  threats  had  to  be 
collected  at  the  park  level  utilizing  whatever  professional  talent 
is  available  on  the  park  staff,  or  be  obtained  from  other  Service 
sources,  or  by  contact.   Our  group  recognized  that  management- 
oriented  research  and  current  Resource  Basic  Inventories  would  aid 
recognition  of  impacts  on  parks  caused  by  outside  agencies.   It 
recognized  the  need  for  working  with  agency  leaders  and  project 
advocates  whose  programs  impact  parks,  before  battle  lines  are 
drawn.   Also,  we  must  work  with  natural  allies  in  conservation  and 
historical  organizations  to  challenge  threats  to  parks.   There  is 
a  need  to  work  closely  with  local.  State,  and  other  Federal 
planners  to  inform  them  of  Service  goals  and  concerns.   Finally, 
we  agreed  that  there  is  frequently  a  commonality  of  concern  in  our 
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environment •s  wellbeing  and  that  the  NPS  need  not  fight  its 
battles  alone,  but  can  enlist  EPA,  Forest  Service,  F&HS,  and 
frequently  state  agencies. 

Turning  to  WASO-level  remedial  actions,  a  host  of 
constructive  actions  are  possible.  The  Service  can  encourage  mass 
transit  in  the  vicinity  of  parks.   It  is  easier  to  learn  of  other 
agencies'  programs  near  parks  at  the  Washington  level  than 
locally,  and  word  could  be  passed  down.   Policy  exchange  efforts 
in  Washington  with  other  agencies  would  help  avoid  future  clashes, 
or  short-term  assignments  between  agencies  could  further 
cooperation.   WASO  can  see  patterns  in  threats  and  focus  national 
concerns  upon  them. 

In  addition  to  these  general  suggestions,  a  number  of 
specific  suggestions  were  made.   Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  was 
that  every  year  the  Director  identify  the  12  most  threatened  parks 
in  the  system. 

Several  participants  expressed  concern  that,  by  their  actions 
with  other  agencies,  WASO  people  at  the  GS-11  and  GS-12  level  were 
making  policy,  sometimes  to  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of 
regional  directors  and  superintendents.   People  at  this  level 
should  gather  data  and  present  options  but  leave  policy  to  those 
at  higher  levels  who  are  charged  with  that  responsibility. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Departmental  Solicitor  assume  a 
more  active  role  in  advising  the  Service  as  to  how  existing  laws 
can  be  used  to  attack  threats  from  beyond  park  boundaries.   It  is 
well  and  good  to  mention  recent  changes  in  laws,  but  we  want  to 
know  how  these  pertain  to  parks  in  as  specific  terms   as 
possible.   Most  of  us  agreed  the  Service  should  seek  legislation 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Joesph  L.  Sax  in  his  Helpless  Giants ; 
The  National  Parks  and  Regulation  of  Private  Lands:   Michigan  Law 
Review,  December  1976,  Vol.  75,  No.  2. 

The  sense  of  the  session  was  summed  up  by  a  participant  who 
said  it  was  high  time  for  the  Service  to  get  out  of  the  reaction 
mode  where  we  respond  to  disasters  after  they  happen,  and  into  the 
active  mode  wherein  we  anticipate  threats  from  outside  our  parks, 
and  move  to  counteract  them  before  harm  is  done. 
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Public  Involvement 


Leader:   Robert  Barrel 
State  Director,  Hawaii 

The  work  session  on  public  involvement  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  subject  —  but  it  brought  out  several  areas  of 
agreement,  some  genuine  uncertainty,  and  universial  concern. 

Public  involvement  in  planning  took  the  entire  time,  so 
public  involvement  im  major  operational  decisions  got  short 
shrift.   We  believe  that  the  attitudes,  extent  of  commitment, 
uncertainty  and  concern  expressed  for  the  former  are  all  valid  for 
the  latter. 

There  is  universial  understanding  that  the  Service  does  now 
and  always  will  plan  and  operate  in  public  —  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  clandestine  decision-making.   The  legal  reguirements  for 
openness  are  clear.   So  there  is  full  intellectual  commitment  to 
public  involvement  —  but  not  yet  full  understanding  of  its 
benefits,  nor  is  there  commitment  in  some  who  have  not  experienced 
it. 

The  group  felt  that  all  the  reasons  given  for  public 
involvement  and  openness  are  true  —  that  it  does  help  us  make 
better  decisions,  ones  in  which  the  owners  of  the  parks  have  a 
stake,  and  that  it  does  improve  our  credibility  with  citizens  and 
interest  groups  alike.   But  it  cannot  solve  all  problems;  it  does 
not  absolve  NPS  of  responsibility  for  making  decisions;  it  is  time 
comsuming,  it  can  hinder  orderly  programming;  it  can  be  expensive; 
and  it  can  sometimes  create  unrealistic  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  participants. 

In  NPS  there  is  still  some  lingering  fear  of  the  unknown; 
some  fear  that  if,  in  candor,  we  "peel  off  our  socks,"  feet  of 
clay  might  be  exposed,  or  that  we  might  abdicate  some  power  by 
inviting  others  inside  the  councils. 

These  discussions  made  it  plain  that  many  managers  visualize 
public  involvement  only  in  the  context  of  the  complex  and 
expensive  Yosemite  experience.   Some  other  simpler,  less 
expensive,  egually  effective  examples  are  not  well  known,  but  may 
be  adapted  more  appropriately  in  many  situations. 

Specific  recommendations  are: 

1.   That  the  Director  endorse  the  mandatory  nature 
of  public  involvement  in  planning  and 
operational  decision-making. 
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2.  That  such  policy  clearly  state  the  flexibility 
of  the  process,  and  the  need  to  adapt  different 
methods  to  different  problems. 

3.  Superintendents  should  be  encouraged  to  find 
creative  solutions  based  on  their  knowledge  of 
local  or  regional  circumstances,  attitudes,  and 
interest,  and  report  their  su cesses. 

4.  That  more  "how  tow  tools  be  made  available. 
This  particularly  involves  opportunity  for 
training.   (Synergy,  as  an  example,  is  a  course 
that  is  endorsed  by  most  who  have  taken  it.) 

5.  That  examples  of  successful  public  involvement, 
with  analysis  of  why  they  were  successful,  be 
distributed  widely,  so  that  those  who  have  not 
tried  it  yet  can  be  heartened  by  others • 
experience. 

The  panel  believes  strongly  that  this  work  session  was  very 
useful.   There  is  clearly  great  interest  in  the  subject.   This 
discussion  and  these  recommendations  should  help  introduce  full 
public  involvement  to  more  managers. 

Bob  Barrel  addressing  the  Public  Involvement  work  session. 
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Science  and  the  NPS 


Leader:   Boyd  Evison 
Superintendent,  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

Summary :   The  concensus  of  the  30  participants  seemed  to  be 
that  science  is  alive  and  well  in  the  NPS  -  but  that  there •s  room 
for  further  improvement;  and  that  the  assimilation  and  application 
of  research  findings  is  the  link  in  the  research/management  chain 
that  needs  strengthening. 

Deficiencies:   Significant  gaps  in  resource  information  exist 
in  many  parks;  and  decisions  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
inadeguate  information.   While  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  act  on 
less  information  that  we  would  like  to  have,  managers  must  have 
the  fortitude  to  hold  off,  recognizing  the  risk  of  ill-founded 
action  -  and  to  press  effectively  for  the  data  needed. 

The  expertise  is  all  around  us,  and  can  be  tapped  in  several 
ways.   Few  managers  are  as  aware  as  they  should  be  of  the  sources 
of  expertise,  and  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  bear  on  park 
problems.   We  need  to  gain  a  better  perception  of  the  whole  scope 
of  available  resource  help  -  and  of  data  already  there,  in  park 
files  and  libraries.   Pooling  such  information,  and  coordinating 
research  to  avoid  duplication  requires  centralization  of  data 
sources,  and  of  research  direction.   What  is  needed  most  is  simple 
inventory  and  monitoring  work. 

Park  managers  need  to  be  better  informed,  not  only  about 
where  to  go  for  research  help,  but  about  (1)  the  fundamentals  of 
the  sciences  pertinent  to  their  areas;  (2)  how  to  identify,  and 
put  in  priority,  information  gaps  regarding  their  parkfs  resources 
and  uses;  (3)  what  is  realistic,  in  terms  of  time,  accuracy,  and 
end  products  to  be  called  for  in  their  contracts  with  researchers; 
(4)  what  computers  can  and  canft  do  for  them;  (5)  how  to  make  the 
park  a  good  place  to  do  research,  without  impairing  resources  and 
visitor  experience;  (6)  how  to  bridge  the  researcher/manager 
barriers  which  seem  widespread;  (7)  the  need  for  integrating 
research  data  into  resource  management,  interpretation,  and 
maintenance  action;  (8)  how  to  make  researchers  aware  of  the  park 
and  NPS  mission,  objectives,  philosophies  and  policy  -  and  how 
they  affect  our  research  needs,  and  limit  the  ways,  and  places,  in 
which  research  can  be  conducted;  (9)  how  to  make  researchers  part 
of  the  research  program  development  process. 

There  is  a  need  for  Servicewide  articulation  of  the  role  of 
resource  managers.   There  is  a  need  for  a  clear,  sensible  policy 
regarding  computer  use.   Present  computer  policy  seems  to  force 
breaches,  in  the  interest  of  practicality.   The  apparent  power 
struggle  over  this  issue  should  be  ended  -  and  the  issue  resolved. 
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Emphasis  on  resource  management  is  inadequate  in  meetings  of 
NPS  managers.   It  should  frequently  be  the  whole  point  of  such 
meetinqs . 

The  resource  manaqement  proqrams  of  the  Service  desperately 
need  strenqtheninq.   Larqe  parks  should  have  at  least  one  full- 
time  resource  manaqement  bioloqist  -  someone  as  nearly  on  the 
researcher's  professional  status  level  as  possible,  who  can  assure 
synthesis  of  the  data  we  qet,  and  quide  its  application  in 
resolvinq  park  problems.   Smaller  parks  should  have  the  same 
expertise  from  the  reqional  level.   Small  areas •  science  and 
resource  manaqement  needs  may  not  be  as  complex  and  numerous  as 
those  of  the  larqer  areas  -  but  they  can  be  just  as  crucial,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Archeoloqical  and  historical  resource  manaqement  needs  are 
sliqhted,  possibly  because  (1)  people  in  control  tend  to  be 
natural  scientists  and  (2)  requests  are  submitted  as  part  of 
science  proqrams,  but  are  dismissed  as  non-science  or  maintenance 
-  which  lose  them  also.   This  applies  particularly  to  research 
into  methods  and  techniques. 

The  NPS  needs  to  assess  its  resource  manaqement  needs,  and 
seriously  attempt  to  fulfill  them  by  recruitment  of  qualified 
resource  manaqement  people,  and  by  traininq  and  providinq  career 
ladders  to  those  we  already  have. 

Servicewide  standards  for  evaluation  of  research  proposals 
(from  manaqers) ,  study  proposals  (from  researchers) 
reports /papers,  and  application  of  findinqs  would  be  most  useful. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be  addressed  by  policy-level 
statements,  some  by  traininq,  some  by  observation  and  sharinq  of 
successful  efforts;  and  most  by  qenuine  commitment  at  all  levels  - 
commitment  that  is  appraised  reqularly  and  clearly. 

Some  Specific  Recommendations 

1.  Encouraqe  use  of  Cooperative  Park  Study  Units  as 
brokers,  for  research  activities. 

2.  Review  the  Southwest  Reqion  Officefs  resource 
manaqer  development  proqram.   Apply  the  best  of 
it  widely. 

3.  Review  the  Southeast  Reqional  Officefs  research 
review  and  control  procedures.  Apply  them  more 
widely . 

4.  Review  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Uplands  Field  Research  Lab  as  a  means  of  doinq 
much  with  little  help,  resolving 
manaqement/research  conflicts,  providinq 
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information  flow  with  the  academic  community, 
coordinating  research  for  many  related  areas  and 
providing  a  good  research  environment. 

5.  Sharply  accelerate  -  and  sustain  -  training  of 
resource  managers,  and  park  managers  in 
ecological  and  resource  management  principles, 
and  researchers  in  NPS  philosophy  and  goals. 

6.  Settle  the  computer  issue. 

7.  Set  standards  for  evaluation  of  research  -  from 
conception  to  application  . 

8.  Hire  good,  professional  scientists,  contract 
with  them,  and  hold  them  accountable  for 
results.   Reguire  production  of  a  guality 
product,  useful  in  resource  management. 

9.  Reguire  researchers  to  give  management:   (a) 
Data,  in  understandable  lay  terms,  (b) 
Assessment  of  options,  on  how  the  findings  may 
relate  to  resource  managing  -  the  latter 
preferably  separate  from  the  scientific  paper. 


Affirmative  Action 


Leader:   Carla  Martin 
Chief,  Western  Archeological  Center 

Discussions  of  affirmative  action  usually  arouse  controversy, 
and  this  work  session  was  no  exception.  Our  discussion  pinpointed 
some  obstacles  to  positive  action,  including: 

1.  Prejudice  and  poor  attitudes  shown  through 
our  lack  of  support  for   hiring,  training,  and 
career  development  programs  of  women  and 
minorities,  and  indifference  or  even  hostility 
to  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged  visitors. 

2.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  managers  unwilling  to 
be  deeply  involved,  or  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  by  strict  personnel  ceilings,  hiring 
regulations,  or  poor  administrative  support. 
The  new  policy  making  supervisors  individually 
responsible  for  damages  in  discrimination  suits, 
while  intended  to  help  minorities,  is 
potentially  disastrous.   It  could  well  cause 
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supervisors  to  abrogate  all  responsibility  in 
counseling  for  career  development,  discipline, 
or  good  position  management. 

3.  Lack  of  specific  guidelines  or  program 
objectives  from  WASO,  allowing  wide  variations 
in  interpretation,  which  often  hamstring 
efforts. 

4.  A  poor  image  of  the  National  Park  Service 
as  seen  by  the  disadvantaged,  who  feel  there  is 
little  room  for  them  among  either  its  employees 
or  its  visitors. 

To  bring  about  improvements,  we  recommend  the  following 

General; 

1.  Wholehearted  backing  of  Director  Whalen's 
statement  of  October  25,  1977,  supporting 
actions  to  provide  egual  opportunities  for  all 
people  to  visit  National  Parks;  to  be  considered 
for  employment  in  the  National  Parks;  to  achieve 
productive  and  meaningful  careers  therein;  and 
to  broaden  Service  programs  to  meet  changing 
social  and  visitor  needs.   We  also  support  the 
formation  of  the  task  force,  chaired  by  Dick 
Stanton,  to  explore  better  means  of  intensifying 
egual  opportunity  programs. 

2.  Inclusion  of  representatives  of  the 
handicapped,  women,  and  minorities  as  part  of 
Dick  Stanton's  task  force,  and  consultation  with 
such  representatives  for  all  other  planning 
projects  . 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  - 

1.  General  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  is  good  business,  and 
that  the  National  Park  Service  needs  a  wide 
variety  of  skills  and  attitudes  to  best  meet  the 
challenges  of  today *S   society. 

2.  Training  of  supervisors  and  program 
planners  to  improve  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
minorities,  and  other  disadvantaged  people. 

3.  Issue  guidelines  to  managers,  exploring 
specific  appointing  authorities  applicable  to 
minority  or  women's  recruitment,  and  how  these 
authorities  can  or  cannot  be  used.   Explore  the 
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possibility  of  expanding  the  cooperative 
education  programs  to  include  graduate  students 
in  needed  professional  disciplines.   Each 
Regional  Director  should  set  goals  for  the 
number  of  these  positions  to  be  filled  by 
minorities,  women,  or  handicapped. 

4.  Recognizing  centralized  hiring  as  a  given, 
modify  the  program  to  give  capabilities  for 
local  hire  preferences  (i.e.,  identify  by  zip 
codes) ,  and  to  use  selection  criteria  such  as 
language,  local  knowledge  of  the  land  or 
culture,  or  special  skills  such  as  crafts,  goat- 
hunting,  dog  transport,  etc. 

5.  At  least  50  percent  of  an  area's  seasonal 
positions  should  be  open  annually  for 
competition,  rather  than  filled  with  rehires. 

6.  Development  of  recruitment  teams  to  include 
Superintendents,  and  representatives  from  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  and  Personnel,  not  only 
to  coordinate  recruitment  efforts  for  the  parks, 
but  to  increase  awareness  by  minority  and 
women's  groups  of  the  varying  career 
opportunities  within  the  National  Park  Service. 
These  teams  should  directly  assist  potential 
applicants  to  fill  out  the  necessary  forms,  so 
that  people  qualified,  but  inexperienced  in  the 
complexities  of  Federal  forms,  are  not 
discouraged  before  they  even  begin. 

7.  Personnel  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
staffs,  as  well  as  park  and  regional  managers, 
should  be  evaluated  and  held  accountable  for 
their  Egual  Employment  Opportunity  performance. 
At  evaluation  time,  the  Regional  Directors 
should  review  and  comment  upon  the  affirmative 
action  accomplishments  of  each  of  these 
individuals. 

Equal  Visitor  Opportunities : 

1.  Intensify  efforts  to  comply  with  Section 
50U  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which 
guarantees  access,  use  of,  and  involvement  in 
all  kinds  of  programs  and  facilities  that  the 
Government  provides  to  the  public.   Insure  that 
use  of  an  ■accessible1  facility  is  not  denied  by 
inaccessible  support  facilities. 

2.  As  part  of  any  planning  project,  and  with 
the  cooperation  and  involvement  of  the  people 
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for  whom  the  programs  are  meant,  explore, 
define,  and  develop  innovative  methods  to  meet 
the  leisure  needs  of  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
senior  citizens,  and  non-English  speaking  and 
other  minority  cultures. 

3.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
providing  informational  and  interpretive 
literature  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  nonEnglish  speaking  cultures. 

4.  Support  studies  to  make  historic  structures 
as  accessible  as  possible  to  the  handicapped. 


Hyde  Memorial 


\ 
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The  National  Park  Service  in  an  Orb an  Society 

Leader:   Claire  St.  Jacques 
Director,  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park 

The  National  Park  Service  is  in  the  urban  park  business,  the 
business  of  creating  parks  closer  to  where  people  are. 

NPS  administers  urban  parks  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  near  Cleveland,  etc.   In 
Washington,  D.C.,  22  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  80  percent  of  the  Federal  land  is  managed  by 
National  Capital  Region. 

Urban  parks  are  providing  open,  breathing  space. 

Visitors  to  urban  parks  are  mostly  repeat  visitors. 

New  emphasis  is  needed  in  interpretation  and  other  programs 
to  keep  these  repeat  visitors  interested  and  to  help  to  protect 
park  values.   Outreach  programs  are  necessary  to  assist  those  who 
cannot  visit  parks.   Massive  environmental  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  roles  urban  parks  can  play. 

Many  battlefields,  especially  the  Civil  War  areas,  are 
located  where  local  government  provides  few  parks  and  little 
recreation.   As  a  result,  citizens  look  to  NPS  to  provide  for 
these  needs  at  battlefield  areas. 

Planning  for  urban  areas  requires  intense  public  involvement 
and  careful  long  range  planning.   Most  people  don't  want  to 
degrade  a  park  area.   NPS  needs  to  find  out  what  people  want,  what 
they  will  support,  and  what  they  will  do  to  help  protect  an  area 
from  being  spoiled  .   The  role  of  urban  parks  needs  to  be  defined 
within  the  region  where  they  exist.   Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
promise  more  than  we  can  deliver.   The  NPS  position, 
responsibility  and  authority  for  urban  parks  needs  to  be  explained 
to  community  leaders,  school  groups  and  the  public  before  NPS  will 
be  fully  accepted  in  the  urban  park  role^ 

Just  as  the  diversity  of  ecosystems  is  important  to  their 
survival,  the  diversity  in  urban  areas,  (the  facilities,  the 
programs,  and  the  people  who  use  them),  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  National  Park  System  and  is  necessary  for  its  continuation. 

More  attention  must  be  paid  to  sharing  information, 
particularly  about  new  ways  of  getting  things  done  in  urban  areas. 

The  National  Park  Service  should  be  active  in  urban  areas 
having  outstanding  cultural  or  natural  values. 
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Where  urban  tax  bases  are  eroding,  there  is  a  tendency  to  try 
to  dump  areas  onto  the  National  Park  Service.  A  possible  solution 
is  to  provide  grants-in-aid  and  technical  expertise  to  help  offset 
area  degradation  . 

The  National  Park  System  is  one  integrated  system  (natural, 
historic,  recreational,  urban  areas.)  It  should  not  be  considered 
as  two  systems  (urban  and  other) • 

Management  of  urban  areas  is  taking  many  new  directions. 

NPS  took  the  leadership  role  in  coordinating  acguisition  and 
management  of  state,  county  and  local  parks  along  the  CSO  Canal 
into  a  National  Historical  Park.   NPS  has  taken  the  lead  working 
with  Cleveland  Metro  and  Akron  Metro  park  districts  to  acguire 
land,  and  is  working  with  the  State  of  Ohio  for  land  acguisition. 
NPS  is  working  with  San  Diego  through  Cabrillo  National  Monument, 
one  of  11  major  attractions  in  the  area,  which  in  combination 
serve  100,000  vistors  per  day  and  generates  about  $850  million  per 
year  in  revenue.   Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  has  expanded  its  VIP  and 
interpretive  programs  and  also  provides  many  free  performances  for 
disadvantaged  urban  visitors. 

Summary;   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  NPS  is  in  the  urban  park 
business.   The  same  wise,  considerate  concerns  which  have  made  the 
Service  strong  must  be  brought  to  bear  here  as  a  foundation  for 
adding  to  our  experiences  and  starting  new  programs  adapted  to 
these  resources. 
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ADDRESS:   John  H.  Davis 
Executive  Director 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 


Introduction:   Director  Whalen 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  a  man  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fields  of  parks  and  recreation.   As 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association,  he  heads  the  nation»s  largest,  non-profit,  public 
interest  organization  serving  the  parks,  recreation  and  leisure 
fields. 

Prior  to  his  assuming  that  post  in  July  of  1976,  he  was 
Executive  Director  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Park 
Authority,  a  multi -governmental  agency  that  provides  park  and 
recreation  services  for  more  than  one  million  residents  of  the 
Virginia  half  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 

A  native  of  Ninety  Six,  South  Carolina,  and  a  veteran  of  25 
years •  service  in  parks  and  recreation,  he  has  become  a  well-known 
park  and  recreation  executive  and  a  seasoned  administrator.   He 
also  has  a  broad  expertise  and  experience  in  the  field,  having 
effectively  directed  agencies  at  the  municipal,  state  and  regional 
levels. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  numerous  professional  awards,  including 
the  Distinguished  Fellow  Awards,  presented  by  the  American  Park 
and  Recreation  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  former  president. 

Distinguished  guests,  fellow  colleagues,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  my  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  John  H.  Davis, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association . 

Mr.  Davis: 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  among  colleagues  in  the  vast  field 
of  recreation  and  parks,  recognizing  that  people  in  this  room 
represent  a  lot  of  different  disciplines.   But  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  settings  in 
the  country.   I  think  it,s  characteristic  of  the  truly  magnificent 
resources  that  you  represent  all  over  the  country. 
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My  first  ex 
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An  important  facet  of  our  overall  responsibility,  yours  and 
mine,  is  letting  the  American  public  know  about  the  urgency  of  our 
work.   We've  said  that  for  years  but  in  my  opinion  we've  done  a 
poor  job.   Perhaps  the  National  Park  Service  has  done  a  better 
job.  He  have  not  made  a  big  impact  in  sensitizing  the  American 
public.   That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  is  now  undertaking  a  strong  public 
information  program  in  order  to  try  to  fully  sensitize  policy 
makers  and  the  general  public  on  the  importance  of  what  we  do. 

He  talk  a  lot  about  our  areas  being  run  over  with  people  and 
they  are.   Just  gobs  and  gobs  of  people,  coming  to  the  Blue  Pidge 
or  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  coming  into  the  local,  county.  State 
parks.   And  I  have  asked  myself,  Hhy  are  our  areas  being  overrun 
by  Americans  that  are  adventure-seeking  or  seeking  something?   One 
of  the  first  things  I  thought  about  was  the  instinct  to  be  close 
to  nature.   There  is  an  instinct  in  practically  everybody  to  be  a 
part  of  the  beauty  that  is  around  us.   And  it 9s    rather  ironic  that 
your  interpretive  programs  and  environmental  education  programs 
throughout  the  country  are  exciting  interest  drawing  more  and  more 
people  into  the  already  crowded  parks.   Hhat  an  ironic  thing! 

A   second  reason  people  are  continuing  to  flow  into  the  parks 
is  to  get  away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  everyday  living.   Man 
seeks  a  respite  from  the  pressures  of  the  job  and  even  from  the 
home.   And  I  would  just  stop  for  a  second  and  say  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  country  that  is  a  sick 
society.   Maybe  they^re  not  the  ones  that  you  are  seeing  in  your 
parks,  but  stop  to  think  that  drugs  are  on  the  increase, 
alcoholism  is  rampant,  and  we  have  more  people  now  committing 
suicide  proportionately  than  at  any  other  time  in  history.   Those 
things  are  negative  respites.   The  respites  that  people  are 
looking  for  with  us  in  park  settings  are  positive  ones  and  give  us 
a  tremendous  challenge. 

The  third  reason  that  I  would  mention  as  to  why  people  are 
filling  up  our  parks  is  that  of  increasing  leisure.   People  are 
simply  having  more  discretionary  time  than  ever  before  and 
apparently  that  will  continue.   The  average  workweek  is  closely 
related  to  that.   Think  about  what  the  average  workweek  was  in 
1800:   It  was  96  hours.   By  1909  they  had  automated  themselves 
down  to  84  hours,  although  they  had  probably  never  heard  the  term 
automation.   Today  we  think  of  the  workweek  being  about  40  hours. 
It  really  is  about  38,  taking  it  on  the  average.   The  thing  that 
really  gives  us  something  to  think  about  are  predictions  that  in  a 
hundred  years  the  average  workweek  is  going  to  be  less  than  10 
hours.   I  don»t  believe  it.    But  I  would  hasten  to  say  that  if  we 
continue  on  the  path  we  are  on  now,  if  these  people  making  the 
predictions  are  even  half  right,  then  you  and  I  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  and  a  tremendous  challenge  ahead  of  us. 

I  am  reminded  that  back  in  Ninety  Six,  South  Carolina,  in 
that  little  town  of  1700  in  1936,  during  the  Depression,  my  mother 
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and  her  family  were  working  on  the  order  of  about  12  hours  a  day 
six  days  a  week.   So  things  have  changed. 

Now  there  are  always  cynics  and  skeptics  who  react  to  all 
this  by  saying,  "So  what?   What  does  this  have  to  do  with 
government?"   They  insist  that  park  and  recreation  experiences  are 
an  individual  concern,  so  they  say,  "Let  the  individual  take  care 
of  their  own  leisure  problems.   It^s  not  a  problem  for 
government."  But  while  I  admit  that  it  is  an  individual  problem, 
I  would  hasten  to  say  that  when  the  misuse  of  leisure  results  in 
things  like  juvenile  delinquency,  then  it  can  no  longer  be 
construed  to  be  a  responsibility  for  individual  alone.   It  is  a 
clearcut  responsibility  for  government  at  all  levels  to  make  sure 
that  people  from  all  walks  of  life  are  exposed  to  quality  leisure 
opportunities . 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  as  park  and  recreation  leaders  is 
that  leisure  represents,  and  recreation  and  parks  represent,  big 
business.   Itfs  important  to  the  individual,  itfs  important  to  the 
family  unit,  and  itfs  extremely  important  to  communities 
throughout  this  country.   And  regardless  of  the  nature  of  my  job 
or  yours;  regardless  of  where  we  might  be  located,  as  pro- 
fessionals; it*s  our  responsibility  to  coordinate  so  that  the 
American  public  can  be  the  recipient  of  the  service  that  we  can 
offer  together.   This  in  large  measure  is  why  we  have  a  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association.   NRPA  is  a  nonprofit  and  a  tax 
exempt  organization  under  IRS  codes.   We  are  a  membership 
organization  with  about  16,000  individual  and  organizational 
agency  membership.   You  might  ask,  why  have  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association?   The  organization  exists  simply 
to  perpetuate  the  best  purposes  of  parks  and  recreation  for  all 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 

Some  of  you  are  aware  of  this,  but  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  now  maintains  a  membership  with  us  as  a  result  of 
agreements  to  provide  professional  and  technical  materials. 
Organizationally,  our  principal  units  focus  on  professional 
education  —  training,  service  to  members   through  regional 
offices  (of  which  we  have  five),  research  and  special  studies,  and 
public  affairs,  including  both  Federal  Agency  Liaison  and 
Legislative  Initiatives.   Some  of  you  know  our  people  who  work  on 
the  Hill.   Our  roots  organizationally  go  back  to  the  1890»s  when 
park  Superintendents  in  New  Emgland  felt  the  need  to  collectively 
discuss  park -related  issues.   This  organization  was  made  into  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  in  1898.   Other 
organizations,  including  one  which  was  to  become  the  National 
Recreation  Association  were  created  as  early  as  1906.   Then  in 
1966,  these  and  other  organizations  merged  to  form  NRPA,  a  unified 
voice  which  advocated  quality  park  and  leisure  experiences  for  all 
people.   We  are  not  the  only  voice  speaking  on  behalf  of  public 
park  and  recreation  systems.   We  frequently  communicate  with  and 
support  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  the 
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Wilderness  Society  and  iiany  others.   In  some  instances  we 
consciously  defer  to  one  or  the  other  organizations  for  its 
political  leadership  on  a  specific  issue;  in  some  cases  we  have  to 
agree  to  disagree^  with  our  sister  organizations  . 

The  origins  of  NRPA  are  particularly  important  to  employees 
of  the  National  Park  Service  because  many  of  the  organizations 
that  formed  NRPA  were  in  fact  nurtured  by  people  in  or  close  to 
the  Service.   Steven  Mather,  for  instance,  your  first  Director, 
was  probably  the  principal  catalyst  in  organizing  a  national 
conference  on  State  parks  in  1921  to  encourage  the  development  of 
State  park  systems.   One  meeting  that  he   engendered  thus  led  to 
an  organization,  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  which 
recently  became  the  National  Society  for  Park  Resources,  one  of 
the  seven  branches  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association.   Another  Park  Service  Director,  Connie  Wirth,  was  a 
considerable  force  in  shaping  and  forming  our  present 
organization.   Ben  Thompson,  at  one  time  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Service,  retired  and  became  a  professional  staff  member  of  the 
association.   George  Hartzog,  another  former  Director,  provides 
free  service  for  us  as  general  counselor.   These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  people  who  have  helped  shape  NRPA  over  the  years. 

Programmatically ,  there  has  been  long-standing  and 
contructive  relationships  between  the  Service  and  NRPA.   In  the 
igSO^s,  for  instance,  the  Service  joined  with  one  of  our 
predecessor  organizations  to  publish  the  Park  Practice  Program. 
This  is  a  collection  of  philosophical,  architectural,  planning  and 
management  materials,  and  itfs  known  world-wide  for  its  practical 
value  to  the  park  and  recreation  movement.   Many  of  us  believe  it 
is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind.   In  recent  years,  as  many  as  300 
subscriptions  were  being  sent  to  international  addresses.   This 
vividly  illustrates  the  truly  universal  extension  of  the  national 
park  idea  for  which  you  and  your  predecessors  receive  credit,  as 
well  as  the  value  and  significance  of  parks  and  allied  facilities 
and  programs  in  the  lives  of  more  and  more  of  the  world's 
population.   Some  say  that  the  World  Leisure  Recreation 
Association  is  the  only  organization  that  is  sanctioned  to  work  on 
recreation  and  park  interests  throughout  the  world.   I  believe  the 
NRPA  and  the  National  Park  Service,  with  the  resources  at  our 
disposal,  must  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  development  of  a 
world  leisure  and  conservation  ethic  and  assist  in  every  way  we 
can  in  creating  better  park  and  recreation  systems  throughout  the 
world. 

In  another  instance,  in  1969,  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  and  the  Park  Service  sponsored  the  first  of  two 
institutes  on  environmental  interpretation.   These  institutes  led 
directly  to  the  publication  of  a  book  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  more  important  works  related  to  our  field.  Islands  of 
Hope  —  Parks  and  Recreation  in  Environmental  Crisis,  prepared  for 
NRPA  by  William  £.  Brown,  now  serving  in  your  Anchorage  office.   I 
strongly  recommend  it.   I  think  it  shows  another  strong  link 
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between  our  organization  and  you  representing  the  Federal 
Government. 

He  also  have  participated  with  the  Service  in  a  national 
endowment  to  the  parks  in  a  series  of  activities  collectively 
known  as  the  Parks,  Arts  and  Leisure  Project.   This  effort  was 
undertaken  to  establish  genuine  communications  between  people  in 
parks  and  recreation,  to  somewhat  diverse  but  related  fields  which 
traditionally  had  been  independent  of  one  another.   This  effort 
resulted  in  another  publication.  Art  and  Parks  in  Recreation 
Settings  &nd  a  truly  outstanding  film  called  Relations. 

Building  on  these  experiences,  we  are  now  working  with  the 
Service  on  a  timely  venture  to  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to 
better  communicate  energy  conservation  messages  to  the  visitor  and 
to  make  national  park  management  itself  more  conscious  and 
effective  in  energy  conservation.   All  of  these  activities  form  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  initiatives.   I  hope  there  will  be 
many  between  us  which  advance  the  art  and  science  of  park 
management,  and  which  enhance  the  recreation  experience  for  the 
American  public. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  future.   Several 
things  now  on  the  drawing  board  and  on  the  immediate  horizon  give 
us  cause  for  both  excitement  and  concern.  There  is  now,  and  will 
be,  a  continous  concern  for  the  relevancy  of  all  park  and 
recreation  efforts  in  contemporary  society.   As  perhaps  never 
before,  the  net  worth  of  the  park  experience  to  this  society  is 
being  questioned,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  having  people 
fill  up  our  parks  every  day.   The  origins  of  this  uncertainty 
spring  not  from  the  public  need  but  from  the  competition  for 
public  dollars:   The  competing  need  for  space  for  agriculture, 
renewable  forest  resources, fuel  and  energy  sources,  housing,  and 
virtually  any  other  societal  needs  that  you  can  think  of. 
Questions  of  relevancy  are  not  restricted  to  the  National  Park 
System  alone.   They  are  addressed  to  recreation  resource  managers 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  just  listened  to  a  fellow  who  is  a  parks  and  recreation 
director  in  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts ,  and  he  commented  that 
his  Mayor  said  that  as  long  as  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
energy  consumption  and  such  as  that,  and  we  had  to  cut,  we  are 
going  to  cut  first  and  foremost  in  the  parks  and  recreation 
system.   Since  that  time  he  has  been  facing  loads  of  citizens  who 
have  filled  up  City  Hall,  and  who  are  willing  to  lay  it  on  the 
line  for  the  park  and  recreation  interest.   I  think  that  is  what 
all  of  us   in  this  field  have  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  the  Park  System  has  been  perceived  by  many  as 
A  playground  for  the  affluent.   I  say  that  with  all  due  respect 
and  deference,  but  I  think  that  many  people  look  upon  the  national 
parks  as  just  that  —  places  where  the  affluent  and  the  have-it- 
alls  can  go  and  enjoy  the  outdoors.   It  is  no  secret  that  only  a 
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relatively  thin  spectrum  of  our  national  population  visits  most 
units  of  the  National  Park  System.   We  must  therefore  continue  to 
seek  and  implement  efforts  to  improve  accessibility,  and  where 
accessibility  is  not  possible  or  practical,  to  provide  in  the 
cities  and  in  their  schools,  for  the  aged  and  for  the  handicapped 
opportunities  to  vicariously  have  a  national  park  experience. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  our  monthly  journal,  Parks  and 
Recreation,  we  editorialized  on  what  we  perceive  as  the  train  of 
responsibility  in  the  identification,  protection,  and  management 
of  resources.   The  thought  behind  this  editorial  is  simply  that  we 
have  identified  all  the  Grand  Canyons,  the  Redwood  trees  and  all 
the  Everglades  there  are  going  to  be  in  this  country  with  the 
exception  of  Alaska.   Local  and  State  governments  have 
historically  identified  what  they  perceive  to  be  their  range  of 
responsibilities  and  capabilities  in  terms  of  protecting  and 
managing  parks  and  other  recreational  resources.   Unfortunately 
there  are  many  other  types  of  both  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
The  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  among  others,  has 
called  for  a  new  park  category  to  be  called  a  National  Reserve, 
which  might  be  a  viable  classification  to  identify  and  protect 
areas  of  less-thanNational  but  more-than-State  or  local 
significance.   In  any  case,  our  effectiveness  in  identifying  and 
ultimately  protecting  these  resources  will  be  based  in  large 
measure  on  our  ability  to  make  our  inventory,  planning  and 
management  activities  truly  cooperative  ventures  between  all 
levels  of  government.   In  this  regard  we  have  recommended  that  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  be  amended  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  Statewide  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  plan  process. 

Another  area  of  central  importance,  as  we  see  it,  includes 
what  I  call  organizing  for  effective  policy  implementation  and 
management.   In  my  mind,  this  means  that  our  institutions  —  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Park  Service,  State  park  agencies  and  others  —  must  be  in  tune 
and  so  organizationally  and  administratively  placed,  that  they  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  American  public.   They  should  be 
organized  not  only  to  efficiently  answer  a  public  inguiry  about 
facilities  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  but  so  as  to  seek  out 
and  be  responsive  to  public  interest  and  concern  for   park 
resources.   It  means,  too,  that  the  right  hand  must  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing  both  internally  and  externally.   That  is  both 
within  and  between  agencies.   Improvements  have  been  made, and  with 
the  leadership  that  has  recently  come  onto  the  scene  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  particularly  with  your  Director  and 
Deputy  Director,  we  have  great  hope  for  the  future.   In  this 
regard,  let  me  say  that  the  NRPA  has  not  been  satisfied  with  our 
Federal  structure  for  parks,  recreation  and  leisure.   We  have  long 
advocated  that  the  Federal  institutions  be  concerned  with  and 
responsive  to  the  whole  man,  not  just  the  periods  of  time  where 
the  individual  or  family  may  be  outdoors.   At  the  same  time,  we 
believe  the  management  integrity  of  the  National  Park  System  must 
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be  retained  regardless  of  what  we  might  hear  about  reorganization. 
We  must  not  be  organizational. 

I  know  that  President  Carter  is  a  great  person  and  a 
tremendous  leader.  He,s  well  meaning  and  tenacious  enough  that 
some  reorganization  in  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  occur. 
There  were  many  of  us  in  Georgia  when  he  talked  about 
reorganization  there,  who  said  it  would  never  happen.   But  it 
did, and  there  were  about  364  agencies  of  State  Government  that 
became  36  agencies.   But  regardless  of  what  form  a  new  structure 
takes,  we  canft  allow  that  to  interfere  with  something  as  precious 
to  us  in  this  country  as  the  National  Park  System.   We  must  not 
through  organizational  or  political  expediency  unravel  what  has 
taken  centuries  to  build  up. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  blindly  oppose  all 
organizational  change.   Rather,  as  we  did  in  Georgia,  we  should 
weigh  the  alternatives  to  make  sure  that  they  lay  the  right 
foundation  for  the  future.   We  should  seriously  examine  the 
potential  of  intergovernmental  and  public,  private  management  of 
units  of  the  National  Park  System.   If  you  look  closely  enough,  I 
believe  you  will  find  that  some  public  and  private  management  is 
probably  appropriate.   Some  State  or  a  local  historical  society 
could  efficiently  manage  some  small  units. 

People  are  the  heart  of  our  concern,  in  my  opinion.   I  look 
upon  myself  as  a  rather  devout  conservationist  but  I  think  that 
when  you  say  that  you  are  a  conservationist,  youfre  looking  at 
people  as  well  as  the  physical  surrounding.   We  are  concerned  that 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  the  mentally  and  the  physically 
fit,  and  those  that  are  ill  and  handicapped,  participate  fully  and 
enjoy  the  public  park  and  recreation  systems.  That*s  a  central 
theme  for  us  at  the  NRPA.   I  think  that  that  should  be  apropos  to 
the  National  Park  System,  and  to  the  3,000  city  and  county 
recreation  park  systems  in  this  country.   The  agencies  and  their 
individuals  must  be  among  the  best  trained  and  conscientious  of 
all  public  servants.   We  must  seek  ways  to  integrate  Park  Service 
research,  education  and  training  needs  with  the  States,  local 
governments  and  universities. 

You  have  a  lot  to  offer,  and  we  need  what  you  have  to  offer 
in  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association.   I  look  upon  the 
association  as  being  a  coagulating  point  for  park  and  recreation 
and  conservation  interest  in  the  country.   I  am  very  zealous  to 
have  people  like  you,  with  your  skill  and  expertise,  join  with  the 
NRPA  to  try  to  make  recreation  in  parks  and  conservation  a  byword 
for  all  people  throughout  the  United  States.   Let's  join  hands  and 
walk  that  path  together.   Thank  you. 
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MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


Director  Whalen; 

Since  last  June,  members  of  the  government  management 
consulting  team  from  the  firm  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand  have  been 
taking  a  very  close  look  at  the  National  Park  Service  and  how  we 
operate . 

They  have  been  doing  this  under  an  NPS  contract  to  assist  us 
in  improving  our  management. 

And  in  that  time,  they  have  also  been  doing  a  lot  of 
looking —  and  a  lot  of  listening.   But  today,  they  will  tell  us 
about  some  of  the  information  they  learned  and  will  also  ask  you 
for  some  additional  thoughts  and  ideas. 

In  November,  they  will  submit  a  written  report  of  their 
findings,  and  this  will  include  additional  input  based  on  this 
conference. 

A  member  of  the  Coopers  and  Lybrand  team  discussing  the 
Management  Inprovement  Project. 
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Many  of  you  here  today  may  have  been  directly  involved  in 
their  interviews  and  studies,  but  today  we  hope  to  extend  that 
exposure  to  all  managers. 


Chairman  of  this  panel  is  Marjorie  Hackett. 
are  Jim  Thompson,  Jack  Ogle  and  Don  Dayton. 


Panel  members 


Ms.  Hackett  will  describe  to  you  your  responsibility  here 
today,  and  also  introduce  the  Coopers  and  Lybrand  representatives 

(The  Coopers  and  Lybrand  representatives  discussed  National 
Park  Service  management  practices  and  the  objectives  of  the 
management  improvement  project.   The  panel  members,  Marjorie 
Hackett,  Superintendent  Sunset  Crater  and  Wupatki  National 
Monuments,  Jim  Thompson,  Associate  Regional  Director,  Pacific 
Northwest  Region,  Jack  Ogle,  Superintendent,  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway,  and  Don  Dayton,  Superintendent  Carlsbad  Caverns  and 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Parks,  made  comments  and  asked 
questions.   Finally,  questions  from  the  audience  were  written  on 
cards  and  delivered  to  the  stage  for  reply.) 


Bill  and  Ira  getting  surprise  greetings,  Hawaiian  style,  brought  by  Bob  Barrel. 
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Chet  Brooks  giving  the 
word  on  arrangements. 


Howard  Chapman  and  Ira      Lynn  Thompson  extending 

Regional  Office  greetings. 


Hyde  Memorial  (left),  the  Administration  Building  and  the  Dining  Hall. 


WEDNESDAY .    OCTOBER  26 


ADDRESS:   LARRY  YODNG 
Drban  Environment  Director 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

Introduction:   Jean  C.  Henderer,  Chief.  Office  of  Cooperative 
Activities ,  WA SO : 

This  morning "s  speaker  is  a  young  man  who  has  already  made  a 
very  impressive  mark  in  the  urban-environmental  field . 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  social  science  from 
Goddard  College  in  Vermont. 

From  college,  he  became  an  intern  with  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  and  two  years  later — in  1972 — was  named  urban 
environment  director  for  that  56,000-member  organization.   The 
League  promotes  the  means  and  opportunities  for  educating  the 
public  to  conserve,  maintain,  protect  and  restore  the  soil, 
forest,  water,  air  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  D.S.  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  enjoyment  and  wholesome  use  of  those  resources. 

He  also  serves  as  executive  director  for  the  newly  organized 
Joint  Center  for  Drban  Environmental  Studies.   The  Center  is  a 
non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  that  provides  research, 
technical  assistance  and  information  programs  for  urban  and 
environmental  leaders  and  their  key  staff.   As  director  of  that 
center,  he  also  initiated  the  National  Drban  Environmental  Teach- 
in,  which  only  last  week  brought  together  over  100  persons  from 
the  private  and  public  sectors  for  a  series  of  seminars  and 
workshops  to  discuss  urban  problems. 

Additionally,  he  is  a  delegate  to  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  and  has  been  cited  for  numerous  accomplishments  in  this 
urban  environmental  work. 

Distinguished  guests  and  colleagues,  it  is  my  honor  to 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Larry  Young,  urban  environment  director  for 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Mr-  Young; 

From  the  very  beginning,  let  me  place  myself  in  full  support 
of  a  statement  of  Under  Secretary  James  A.  Joseph:   I  do  not 
believe  that  an  American  born  in  the  Anacostia  area  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (Baltimore,  Md.)  has  any  less  need  for  a  quality 
outdoor  experience  than  does  a  boy  born  in  northern  Minnesota's 
lake  region  or  the  Redwoods  country  of  California.   None  of  us 
feel  that  being  poor  should  be  an  unsurmountable  barrier 
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precluding  American  citizens  from  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

You  will  need  the  disadvantaged ,  who  have  a  minimum  of  16 
Congresspersons  with  various  formula  (s)  and  on-time  amendments. 
The  number  constitutes  a  not  so  silent  minority  in  this  Congress. 
It  is  a  constituency  the  National  Park  Service  must  win  over.   You 
know  and  we  know  the  move  in  recent  years  has  been  to  halt  the 
flow  of  funds  committed, and  we  hope  we  are  seeing  a  reversal  of 
that  this  year  with  the  increase  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  the  beginning  of  full  funding. 

Yet,  as  Sierra  Club  President  J.  Bill  Futrell  has  said,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  still  there  with  many  of  the 
same  personnel.   We  are  still  having  difficulties  with  OMB.   We 
have  to  remember  that  the  OMB  knows  the  price  of  parks,  but  it 
doesn *t   know  the  value  of  parks.   We  are  a  constituency  the 
National  Park  Service  can  with  proper  advances  turn  into  citizen 
advocates  having  received,  or  better  yet  experienced,  so  that  a 
message  will  go  to  OMB  on  their  value. 

What  should  be  in  a  Department  of  Interior  Urban  Parks  Study? 

1.  In  designing  urban  area  parks,  all  plans 
should  provide  for  transportation  access  that 
permits  and  encourages  use  of  modes  other  than 
the  private  automobile. 

2.  The  creation  of  urban  parks  should  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  increases  in  the 
fiscal  and  personnel  resources  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  so  that  the  agency  can  effectively 
manage  these  parks. 

3.  A  creation  of  a  park  recreation  area  in  an 
urban  region  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a 
citizen  advisory  component  which  works  in  all 
segments  of  the  community  so  that  there  will  be 
avenues  for  community  involvement. 

Let  me  shift  emphasis  to  a  general  discussion  of 
Recreation/Open  Space.   While  very  much  related,  they  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  thing. 

We  are  concerned  with  opportunities  for  recreation  of  all 
kinds.   We  are  also  concerned  with  open  space  in  its  widest 
context . 

While  the  concerns  of  both  topics  are  many,  we  have  focused 
on  only  a  few  outstanding  aspects  and  make  only  a  few 
recommendations . 
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Let  me  slip  in  a  thought  as  to  how  we  relate  the  values  of 
Open  Space  and  Recreation,  perhaps  indirectly,  to  the  Drban 
Recreation  Study. 

Much  urban  open  space  is  suitable  for  many  uses.   The 
carrying-capacity  of  the  land  and  the  utility  in  serving  social  or 
environmental  needs-rather  than  the  "highest  and  best  use" 
economic  factors-should  be  predominant  in  determining  the  use  of 
open  space. 

He  consistently  overlook  the  inability  of  the  earth *s   natural 
surface  to  adapt  to  man's  desired  uses.   Land  cannot  meet 
unlimited  demands.   To  exceed  the  sustained  carrying  capacity  of 
land  reduces  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Misuse  of  natural 
areas  destroys  the  natural  values  they  possess. 

Phil  Lewis  (Design  for  Human  Impact,  Thomas  Publications, 
1969)  and  others  have  provided  dramatic  support  for  defining  open 
sapce  systems  to  include  open  water,  marshlands,  shorelines, 
steepslopes  and  the  crests  of  slopes  which  together  form  linear 
environmental  corridors  (like  ridgelines,  valleys,  coastlines) . 
Such  natural  systems  contain  most  of  the  recreation  and  aesthetic 
features  sought  by  most  people. 

Natural  and  man-made  water  systems — all  forms  of  relatively 
clear  water — are  of  highly  significant  value  to  recreation  users. 
Cleaning  up  our  water  systems  is  neither  an  isolated  urban  or 
rural  problem.   It  is  a  national  problem  of  vast  dimension  and  of 
particular  importance  to  the  enhancement  of  open  space  and 
recreation  opportunity.   Satisfactory  water-based  recreation 
opportunities  depend  upon  clean  water  from  the  headwater  source  to 
the  ocean  terminus.   The  more  steps  taken  to  alleviate  water 
pollution,  the  more  natural  recreation  will  be  available  to  all 
our  cities  and  thus  all  our  citizens.   Trusteeship  of  these 
highest  priority  open  spaces,  whether  of  national,  regional  or 
local  significance,  must  include  local  participation. 

Access  and  recreation  opportunity  are  essential  for  enjoyment 
at  the  water  edge.   Thus,  shorelines,  beaches,  wharves  and 
embarkments  are  of  particular  value  in  an  urban  setting. 
Conservation  of  slopes,  ridges  and  drainage  to  the  water  edge  is 
essential  to  reduce  erosion  and  other  ecological  hazards. 

Even  passive  recreation  opportunities,  such  as  historic  sites 
and  buildings,  are  enhanced  by  the  visual  attractiveness  of  water, 
vegetation  and  other  natural  features. 

The  significance  of  environmental  corridors  in  determining 
open  space,  sustaining  natural  systems  and  locating  recreation 
access  can  be  shown  by  relating  those  natural  elements  commonly 
faced  in  environmental  corridors  to  distance  from  urban 
concentration  on  a  diagram. 
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Open  space  lands  must  be  seen  as  functionally  integrated  with 
other  land  uses  throughout  the  urban  fabric.  The  diagram  is  a 
preliminary  first-shot  approach  to  defining  and  relating  open 
space  and  recreation  in  "human  need"  terms. 

From  this  diagram,  ratings  may  be  assigned  that  express 
recreation  and  open  space  values.   The  relative  significance  to  be 
given  the  recreation  priority  and  the  environmental  priority 
remains  the  issue  over  which  the  environmentalists  and 
recreationists  will  be  at  odds,  and  this  includes  members  of  the 
National  Park  Service.   However,  the  diagram  provides  a  compromise 
mechanism  by  which  even  those  with  the  most  extreme  positions 
could  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  their  preferences  with 
regard  to  another  interest  group's  priorities.   Both  the 
recreationist  and  the  environmentalist  will  see  the  value  of  a 
clean  body  of  open  water  in  the  core  of  urban  areas  for  recreation 
purposes.   Agreement  begins  to  falter  as  we  move  across  and  up  the 
diagram  and  as  different  groups  begin  to  compete  for  available 
money  to  provide  urban  recreation  facilities  or  open  space.   Cases 
can  also  be  made  for  programs  which  are  not  perceived  as  mutually 
advantageous  to  competing  groups.   Society  at  large  must  decide 
through  the  political  process,  within  some  such  priority-setting 
rationale. 

Recreational  and  Human  Meeds  —  An  essential  part  of  human 
experience  is  human  interaction.   Both  open  space  and  recreation 
must  be  evaluated  in  this  context.   People  freguently  seek 
experiences  which  involve  them  constructively  with  other  people. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  cities,  which  draw  people  who  wish  to 
experience  diversity,  vitality  and  excitement  in  daily  living. 
The  resurgence  of  festivals — folk,  church,  rock,  craft,  hobby, 
cult  and  other  themes — across  the  country  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
inherent  human  need  to  come  together  for  exchange  and  pleasure. 
This  need  for  interaction  cannot  be  met  by  making  available 
isolated  open  space  at  the  outer  edges  of  suburbia,  which  tends  to 
provide  an  escape  rather  than  an  experience. 

Many  recreation  programs  are  hopelessly  out  of  date  and  still 
reflect  only  traditional  activities  which  fail  to  even  try  to  Feet 
the  ethnic,  age-group,  sociological  and  educational  needs  of  the 
community.   Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  healthy  human  interaction, 
preparation  for  lifetime  learning  and  usable  skills,  activities 
which  underscore  the  dignity  and  value  of  each  participant,  and 
programs  which  reinforce  the  distinctive  values  of  the  community. 

Recreation  programs  must  be  improved,  expanded,  and  extended 
to  the  entire  community — to  the  streets,  community  centers,  rest 
homes,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  or  wherever  people 
gather.   Recreation  must  be  understood  to  include  cultural 
development  and  noncompetitive  group  activities .   Integrated  age- 
group  programming  should  represent  an  attempt  to  generate 
constructive  life-long  attitudes  toward  the  healthy  and  happy  use 
of  leisure  time. 
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Quality  of  Drban  Life  —  Inadequacies  of  planning,  design  and 
development,  plus  a  throw-away  mentality,  have  created  a  vast 
array  of  problems  in  America,s  cities.  Changing  income  patterns 
of  the  population  have  added  to  the  stress.   Obsolescence, 
deterioration  and  stagnating  economies  have  reduced  the  quality  of 
urban  life,  particularly  in  the  inner  city. 

Humans  interact  in  the  urban  environment.   Urban  dwellers  and 
workers  need  a  healthy  environment  for  every  day  of  their  lives, 
not  just  on  weekends.   Neighborhoods  which  form  the  daily 
environment  of  life  must  be  understood  as  continuing,  enduring 
areas  where  people  live;  they  must  not  be  renewed  or  obliterated 
in  the  name  of  progress.   Open  space  and  recreation  activities 
take  place  within  neighborhood,  and  must  be  planned  accordingly. 
They  cannot  be  placed  upon  local  populations  like  politics  and 
non-involvement  of  same. 

Density  considerations  have  been  the  "whipping  boy"  of 
American  critics  of  our  cities,  while  design  which  includes  open 
space  and  other  amenities  has  been  slighted.  The  fact  is,  none  of 
our  cities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manhattan  borough  of  New 
York,  sustains  anywhere  near  the  high  densities  of  most  of  the 
major  cities  throughout  Europe.   And  yet  streetscape,  personal 
safety,  cleanliness  and  general  amenities  fall  below  many  European 
cities.   Many  cities  actually  suffer  from  under-population  in  core 
areas,  particularly  as  substandard  housing  is  abandoned  and  simply 
left  idle.   American  cities  suffer  from  an  excess  car  population 
rather  than  excess  people. 

Our  reaction  to  the  misplanned  and  poorly  designed  urban 
scene  has  been  to  erect  more  single-family  dwellings  at  the  urban 
fringes.   Better  design  solutions  and  building  techniques  will 
provide  multi-family  development  which  better  meets  the  need  for 
contact  with  natural  areas,  and  provides  more  desirable  spatial 
relationships  among  urban  residents.   The  problem  is  not  density 
as  such  . 

Continued  toleration  of  urban  sprawl  growth  patterns  is 
pushing  essential  natural  resources,  including  watersheds  and  air 
quality ,  beyond  their  sustaining  capacity .   Inadequate  planning 
and  design  may  result  in  the  use  of  intensively  developed 
facilities  for  recreation  with  little  access  to  uncrowded  open 
space,  or  in  the  necessity  to  travel  great  distances  for 
recreation.   This  works  a  particular  burden  on  the  young,  old, 
poor,  handicapped  and  minorities  who  have  no  automobiles  and  are 
unable  to  overcome  barriers  of  space.   New  recreation  open  space 
is  generally  acguired  at  the  periphery  of  urban  areas.   When  it 
is,   stress  is  often  created  because  visiting  park  users  and  area 
residents  have  differing  social  values  and  differing  concepts  of 
appropriate  land  use.  Attitudes  toward  park  use  and  recreational 
behavior  are  as  diverse  as  any  other  aspect  of  life. 
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Accessibility  deals  with  more  than  physical  proximity  to  an 
area  or  site.   To  make  a  place  or  activity  accessible  to  the 
population,  all  problems  which  may  bar  use  must  be  addressed. 
These  problems  include  the  transportation  network,  user  costs, 
social  and  physical  barriers  to  travel  and  use,  opportunity  for 
participation  and  potential  utility  of  the  place  or  activity  to 
the  population  served. 

Underlying  many  of  the  problems  of  intense  urban  use  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  people  living  in  our  cities  without  hope 
and  in  continual  fear  of  loss  of  purchasing  power  through 
inflation,  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  homes  by  urban  removal  and  fear 
of  violence.   Three  generations  of  people  in  cities  on  welfare 
without  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  unemployment  problems  have 
created  a  contempt  for  the  democratic  process  which  has  led  to 
crime,  self-interest  lifestyles,  self -contempt  and  hatred  of  any 
offered  services  or  imposed  programs.  Ever  increasing  costs  of 
services  coupled  with  clearly  ineffective  provision  of  service  is 
before  us.   Park  planning  must  consider  the  actual  users,  many  of 
whom  have  lost  hope  and  feel  that  society  has  passed  them  by. 
Society  can  show  that  it  cares  about  recreation  for  all  by 
including  users  from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  planning  and 
provisions  of  safety  and  esthetic  experiences  in  urban 
recreational  areas. 

Open  space  is  crucial  for  survival.   It  meets  vital  human 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  through  any  other  land  use;  it  gives  a 
sense  of  continuity  with  nature  and  natural  processes,  relief  from 
intense  urban  development  and  an  opportunity  for  healthy  social 
interaction.   Open  space  should  be  the  fundamental  consideration 
for  planning  new  areas  and  redeveloping  existing  areas. 
Recreation  must  be  planned  as  a  basic  social  service.   The  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Environmental  Studies  has  seven  recommendations: 

1.  Action  must  be  taken  by  residents, 
citizens  •  groups  and  governments  to  acquire  and 
protect  open  spaces  and  recreation  opportunities 
in  and  for  urban  environments.   We  call  for 
authoritative  open  space  and  recreation  planning 
and  implementation,  with  greatly  increased 
citizen  participation  in  both  aspects. 

2.  We  recommend  an  immediate  inventory, 
including  existing  sources,  of  all  presently 
unbuilt  and  under-utilized  urban  open  lands  and 
waters.   Mechanisms  must  be  estalished  to 
protect  those  areas,  including  processes  for 
alerting  citizens  to  their  planned  transfer  or 
development. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  fee-simple  acquisitions  by 
public  agencies  will  never  ba  available  to 
provide  all  needed  open  space,  methods  to 
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control  and  use  open  space  and  facilities  by 
less  than  fee-simple  means  must  be  catalogued 
and  implemented. 

4.  We  call  for  increased  funding  for  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.   We  also  call  for  a 
change  in  the  law  to  provide  funds  in  greater 
proportion  to  population  factors  at  the  state 
and  local  level. 

5.  In  allocating  money  and  effort  for 
acguisitions  of  land  and  water,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  existing  places,  highest  priority 
must  be  afforded  to  two  factors:   (1)  Proximity 
to  dense  urban  areas  and  (2)  the  resource 
gualities  of  the  site  itself.   Special  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  natural  corridors  and  water 
edges  when  they  exist  in  an  area. 

6.  Better  uses  must  be  made  of  existing  open 
spaces  through  increased  funding  of  recreation 
programming,  responsiveness  to  community  desires 
and  real  accessibility,  which  includes  physical 
access  and  aff ordability . 

7.  Professionals,  particularly  teachers, 
planners  and  recreationists,  must  be  better 
trained  to  understand  and  communicate  an 
understanding  of  natural  systems. 

John  Gardner  once  noted  that  the  trouble  with  America  was  its 
uncritical  lovers  and  unloving  critics.   What  we  needed  were  more 
critical  lovers. 

I  come  before  you  this  morning  both  as  a  lover  and  a  critic 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  as  one  who  is  at  once  proud  of  our 
past  accomplishments  and  disappointed  by  them,  troubled  about  the 
future  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  hopeful  for  it.   I 
accepted  Ira  Hutchison fs  invitation  to  come  here  with  great  pride 
as  I  reflected  that  ten  years  ago  I  was  finishing  high  school  and 
a  member  of  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  and  Youth 
Advisory  Board,  and  now  at  27,  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Environmental  Studies,  Inc. 

So,  you  are  here  under  the  theme  —  Directions.   I  want  to 
talk  frankly  about  the  problems  of  the  Park  Service  if  it  fails  to 
involve  the  least  of  these,  for  they  are  or  can  be  sustantial.   I 
want  to  be  critical,  for  I  believe  a  dose  of  loving  criticism  and 
analysis  is  badly  needed. 

Do  not  forget  the  disadvantaged.   They  are  left  freguently, 
to  borrow  a  notorious  phrase,  "twisting  slowly,  slowly  in  the 
wind." 
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I  hope  that  a  major  priority  of  yours  for  the  foreseeable 
future  is  to  not  be  caught  up  with  the  subtle  form  of  elitism  that 
characterizes  most   conservationists.   The  conservation  effort  is 
not  perceived,  as  it  must  be,  as  a  humanitarian  effort  keyed  to 
sound  stewardship  of  the  long-term  future. 

The  elitism  of  which  Horris  Odall  spoke  in  March  of  1974, 
before  national  conservation  leaders,  and  to  which  I  refer  today, 
is  a  subtle  and  not  at  all  a  vicious  kind  .  It  was  born  of  a  time 
when  concervationists  found  it  both  possible  and  comfortable  to 
avoid  delving  into  the  gut,  controversial  issues — racial  harmony, 
jobs,  etc.   I  say  that  day  is  gone.   For  if  this  society  fails  to 
face  up  to  the  problems  of  the  cities,  then  it  cannot  begin  to 
solve  your  agency"s  objectives.   And  if  urban  sprawl  is  to 
continue,  no  economic  group,  no  section  of  the  country  will  escape 
the  conseguences  . 

Mo  tells  about  one  of  those  old  patriotic  movies  when  Bing 
Crosby  defends  the  American  flag  against  a  cynic  by  asking  others 
to  say  what  Old  Glory  stands  for.,   A  southerner  talks  of  red  clay 
and  pine  trees.   A  Westerner  describes  sunsets  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.   But  it fs  an  old  Brook lynite  who  gets  the  biggest  cheer 
when  he  says:   "Hey,  Mac,  ever  seen  steam  comin"  outa  the  sewer  in 
Flatbush?" 

My  point  is,  where  is  that  Park  Service  constituency  in 
Flatbush,  Watts,  Upton,  South  Chicago?  Can  you  long  exist  with 
Jimmy  Carterfs  balanced  budget  fever  without  it? 

The  fact  is  that  most  Americans,  especially  the 
disadvantaged,  will  never  see  a  wilderness  area,  park  or   wildlife 
refuge,  and  unless  they  are  brought  into  the  fold  when  the  crunch 
comes,  they  can  be  expected  to  opt  for  power,  light  and  heat  at 
any  cost  —  even  if  the  price  be  wall-to-wall  power  plants  and 
refineries  in  Montana,  Colorado,  Sew  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Emerson  said  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 
Part  of  the  reason  the  National  Park  Service  is  to  be  commended 
for  tod  ay  •s  program  is  that  you  do  not  wish  the  troubles  that 
haunt  the  environmental  movement,  which  finds  itself  in  trouble 
today  because  they  failed,  during  the  heady  years  of  the  Sixities, 
to  make  friends  and  forge  alliances  with  groups  that  might  be 
largely  with  us  now:   blue  collar  America,  enlightened  industry, 
the  minorities  who  inhabit  our  rundown  cities.   But  in  those  days, 
environmentalists  were  not  in  a  mood  to  compromise  or  to  play  a 
role  in  our  issues  and,  consequently,  find  few  friends  around. 

In  three  words:   You  need  not  be  too  negative,  too  elitist, 
or  too  self -centered . 

I  believe  that  like  the  wise  sea  captain  the  conservation 
movement  can  use  this  new  current  known  as  the  energy  crisis  to 
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refill  its  sails  and  to  redirect  the  course  of  this  society.   For 
the  end  to  cheap  energy  may  bring  on  hardship,  but  it  will  also 
end  abuses  like  this  wild  explosion  of  rural  land  development  and 
put  the  speculators  out  of  business.   It  may  cause  us  temporary 
economic  pain,  but  it  will  force  an  end  to  urban  sprawl  and  maybe 
give  the  races  more  incentive  to  learn  to  live  together.   It  may 
force  us  to  redefine  leisure  and  luxury,  but  it  will  teach  us  to 
better  conserve  the  riches  of  the  earth  and  thus  to  enjoy  life 
more.   And  so  we  have  a  mission,  you  and  I  and  the  entire 
conservation  movement,  the  entire  National  Park  Service  and  indeed 
the  entire  Department  of  Interior,  to  carry  on  and  to  work  harder 
for  the  things  in  which  we  believe.   In  the  words  of  Robert  Frost: 

"The  woods  are  lovely  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 


Larry  Young 
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CURRENT  PARK  ISSUES  -  WORK  SESSIONS 


Centralized  Hires  -  Seasonal  and  Intake  Programs 

Leader:   Dave  Beal 
Regional  Director,  Midwest  Region 

I.  Intake  Program 

The  group  consensus  was  that  the  recruiting  phase  of  the 
Intake  Program  was  a  carefully  designed,  painstakingly  executed, 
and  guite  costly  approach  to  the  task.  The  system  followed  should 
assure  high  guality  selections,  and  now  it  is  up  to  trainers, 
supervisors  and  evaluators  to  take  the  recruits  and  develop  them 
into  first  class  National  Park  Service  employees.   The  group  felt 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assess  the  progress  of 
individuals  during  the  training  period  and  cut  our  losses  by 
separating  them  from  the  Service  if  we  misjudged . 

The  group  was  generally  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
approach  demonstrated  and  concerned  with  the  relatively  small 
numbers  of  minority  applicants  that  could  be  considered.   The 
interviewers  were  disappointed  in  the  guality  of  supervisory 
evaluations  offered  in  support  of  candidacies.   The  evaluations 
were  often  too  generous  and  guite  uninf ormative .   Improvement  is 
needed  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  selection  process. 

The  group  recommends  careful  monitoring  of  the  selection, 
assignment,  and  training  procedures  used  in  the  Intake  Program  so 
that  weaknesses  can  be  corrected  and  strengths  recognized.   Some 
problems  in  communications  with  applicants,  parks  receiving 
selectees,  etc.,  have  appeared  thus  far.   Some  selectees  were 
advised  before  the  parks  that  would  receive  them  were  advised. 
Some  selectees  have  not  yet  received  notice  of  their  status.   Many 
applicants  for  the  program  who  did  not  make  the  interview  stage 
have  received  no  word  from  the  service  regarding  their  status. 

The  mix  of  PACE,  Technician  and  other  Agency  status  employees 
in  the  selectees  shows  that  our  best  source  of  candidates  is  from 
our  own  seasonal  employees.   Therefore,  our  EEO  or  Affirmative 
Action  Program  must  stress  getting  people  started  as  seasonals  and 
technicians  in  order  to  be  competitve.   This  highlights  the 
problem  that  exists  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  getting 
people  on  Technician  Registers.   The  Commission  is  inconsistent  in 
its  approach  and  the  Registers  are  rarely  opened  for  entry  of  new 
applicants.   It  was  noted  that  for  a  sustantial  period  during  last 
year,  there  was  not  a  Technician  Register  in  the  U.S.  open  for 
candidates. 
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Improved  methods  for  forecasting  needs  for  Intakes  in  the  mix 
of  occupations  are  needed,  especially  as  regards  administrative 
occupations  and  maintenance. 

Finally,  the  question  is:   can  we  make  this  system  work?   And 
our  group  gives  an  answer  of  a  resounding  "Yes". 

II.   Seasonal  Hires 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  procedures,  benefits  and 
requirements  of  a  centralized  seasonal  recruitment  program.   We 
reviewed  much  of  this  material.   But  in  essence  we  have  a  system 
which  has  been  tested  carefully  for  two  seasons  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region.   It  has  been  viewed  with  suspicion  and  fear  by 
some,  but  results,  according  to  user  parks,  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.   A  few  comments  for  effective  use  were  generated  in 
our  discussion: 

1.  Park  managers  must  continue  to  recruit  and 
get  applicants  into  the  system,  especially 
minorities,  or  applicants  for  parks  that  do  not 
normally  draw  large  numbers  of  applications.   If 
well-qualified  people  apply,  they  will  be 
certified.   If  we  depend  only  on  the  mechanics 
of  the  system,  suitable  applicants  will  not  be 
found. 

2.  Managers  must  carefully  work  the  registers 
supplied  to  identify  the  best  qualified 
candidates.   References  must  be  checked  for 
accuracy.   Since  this  is  a  self-evaluation 
system,  some  latitude  must  be  given  for 
excessive  modesty  or  braggadocio. 

3.  Ose  of  a  point  rating  system  for  critical 
skills  must  be  carefully  handled.   It  would  be 
better  not  to  give  one  point  each  to  30  skills, 
or  30  points  for  only  one  skill.   The  optimum 
may  be  distribution  between  the  primary  five  or 
six  elements  a  position  requires.   Some 
requirements  must  be  more  clearly  delineated 
before  the  system  can  respond  effectively;  an 
example  is  law  enforcement  traininq 
requirements . 

4.  It  is  essential  that  managers  assist  new 
applicants  and  those  employees  recommended  for 
rehire  to  understand  the  system  and  to  compete 
effectively  through  its  use.   Many  morale 
problems  and  misconceptions  can  be  avoided  if  we 
take  an  extra  step  in  this  direction. 
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Youth  Programs;   YCC.  YACC.  Job  Corps 

Leader:   Jack  Fish 
Regional  Director,  National  Capital  Region 

The  objectives  of  this  session  were  to: 

1.  Promote  an  awareness  of  the  youth  and  job 
programs  available  to  the  parks. 

2.  Promote  an  awareness  of  the  financial 
benefits  of  these  programs,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  supervision  and  planning. 

3.  Pronote  an  awareness  of  the  opportunities, 
through  such  programs,  open  to  participants. 

4.  Promote  an  awareness  of  the  beneficial 
public  information  aspects  of  the  programs. 

Student  Conservation  Association  Programs  for  high  school  and 
college  students  were  discussed.   The  benefits  of  these  and  other 
youth  programs  were  illustrated  by  graphs  on  completed  projects  at 
Catoctin  showing  direct  park  costs,  man  days,  and  the  savings 
value  of  work  produced. 

Job  Corps  programs  were  outlined.   It  was  emphasized  that, 
although  the  three  operating  centers  are  located  in  the  east, 
parks  in  other  areas  of  the  country  can  request  their  services 
onsite. 

One  YCC  program  was  detailed  through  presentation  of  a  brief 
legislative  history,  outline  of  the  operating  structure,  and  a 
slide  program  of  work  accomplished  by  enrollees .   An  outline  of 
the  College  Work  Study,   VIP  and  Cooperative  Education  programs 
was  also  presented. 

The  panel  presentations  concluded  with  a  history  and 
explanation  of  the  YACC,  CETA,  and  College/University  Student 
Practicum  programs. 

In  the  general  question  and  answer  period  that  followed,  it 
became  evident  that  many  Superintendents  were  unaware  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  existing  youth  programs  and  their  potential  in 
the  parks.   It  was  stressed  that  the  availability  of  these 
programs  has  not  been  adequately  communicated  to  Superintendents 
throughout  the  Service.   Many  questions  were  raised  concerning  a 
central  source  from  which  to  obtain  detailed  information  on 
implementing  youth  programs. 
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Among  other  questions,  attendees  wished  to  know  what  benefits 
young  men  and  women  would  derive  from  youth  programs  such  as  the 
YCC  and  YACC.   The  quality  of  enrollees  and  problems  of  turnover 
were  also  discussed. 

Participants  experienced  with  youth  programs  pointed  out 
several  problem  areas.   Parks  with  union  contracts  must  be  careful 
in  setting  up  such  programs.   Employment  of  YACC  supervisory  staff 
in  the  WL  series  may  constitute  a  problem.   It  was  suggested  that 
the  HS  series  might  be  more  appropriate.   Also  with  respect  to 
YACC,  payment  of  the  minimum  wage,  as  opposed  to  scale,  may  be  a 
problem  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.   It  was  suggested  that  a 
minimum  of  WG-2  salaries  be  paid  to  those  participating  in  YACC. 
In  dealing  with  this  age  group,  minimum  wages  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  personnel  on  board,  whether  or  not  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Act.   Some  think  many  can  make  more  on  welfare 
programs  than  the  minimum  wages  offered  by  this  program. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  that  will  help  in  organizing 
and  running  a  successful  program.   A  joint  camp  with  another 
Federal  Agency  allows  for  flexible  scheduling  of  YCC  on  an  almost 
daily  basis.   Youth  programs,  such  as  the  YCC,  can  complement 
affirmative  action  plans.   Efforts  in  National  Capital  Region  by 
an  EEO  representative  who  visited  NAACP  and  Drban  League  Chapters 
to  recruit  YACC  staff  members  was  described.   In  this  regard,  it 
was  mentioned  that  NPS  involvement  in  such  extensive  social 
programs  is  not  well  known  although  such  participation  is  part  of 
our  mandate. 

Recommendations 

1.  Communicate  programs  to  the  parks.   It  was 
felt  that  basic  information,  regarding  the  types 
and  availability  of  youth  programs  and  their 
structure,  should  be  made  known  to  all  parks. 

2.  In  communicating  youth  programs,  a 
publication  describing  the  organization  and 
implementation  of  each  should  be  distributed  to 
all  superintendents.   This  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Youth  Programs  Office  in 
WASO. 

3.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  to 
adequately  train  program  staff. 

4.  YACC  staff  training  in  counseling  is 
essential  to  a  successful  program.   The  only 
viable  atlernative  is  the  employment  of  a 
trained  counselor  on  staff. 

5.  Training  of  enrollees  or  participants 
should  be  emphasized  in  all  youth  programs.   The 
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work  experience  must  be  coupled  with  an 
opportunity  to  grow  in  attitudes  and  meaningful 
skills  . 

6.   A  regional  keyperson  should  be  appointed  to 
coordinate  all  youth  activities.   This 
individual  will  function  as  the  parks*  primary 
source  of  advice  and  assistance. 


Law  Enforcement.  Visitor  Protection .   Safety  and  Uniforms 

Leader:   Joe  Brown 
Regional  Director,  Southeast  Region 

Discussion  was  hampered  somewhat  due  to  lack  of  advance 
notice  as  to  what  the  Chapman  Report  would  entail  and  what  the 
uniform  standards  would  be. 

Law  Enforcement 

Hardly  anthing  has  been  more  talked  about.   The  issues  have 
generally  revolved  around  eguipment  and  appearance  rather  than 
actual  management  needs  of  parks  for  law  enforcement  efforts.   He 
are  certainly  at  the  point  where  we  need  to  take  our  arguments 
beyond  high  or  low  profile  and  ask  ourselves  as  managers  these 
questions:   (1)  Who  is  responsible  for  law  enforcement?   If  we 
are,  do  we  accept  it?   (2)  Do  we  as  Superintendents  really  assess 
the  law  enforcement  problem  within  our  parks  and  do  we  assess  the 
problems  that  we  as  Superintendents  can  create  for  enforcement  by 
our  decisions,  biases,  prejudices  and  fears?   (3)  Where  does  law 
enforcement  fit  into  our  priorities? 

Blanket  Policy 

Normally  we  select  the  tools  to  perform  any  job.  Also  we 
assess  the  degree  of  need  for  that  tool.   But  law  enforcement 
appears  to  be  without  any  discretion  and  a  Blanket  Policy  applies 
for  law  enforcement  service wide  whether  a  park  needs  it  or  not. 
We  seem  to  have  avoided  the  main  issue:   what  are  the  law 
enforcement  needs  of  a  given  park  area?  One  can  draw  a  parallel 
in  the  the  maintenance  field.   Some  parks  have  the  need  for 
sophisticated  maintenance  talents  and  the  equipment  and  training 
to  support  them.   Other  parks  survive  with  much  less,  i.e.  routine 
mowing  and  trim  painting.   They  obtain  outside  help  for  larger 
problems.   Law  enforcement  work  can  and  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 
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Level  II  Law  Enforcement 

Level  II  law  enforcement  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
fully  utilize  our  seasonal  positions.   If  we  have  but  one  level  of 
law  enforcement  and  intend  to  have  our  seasonals  function  in  this 
capacity  we  will  have  to: 

a.  Keep  seasonals  with  law  enforcement 
background  returning  from  year  to  year  to  get  our 
investment  back  on  required  law  enforcement 
training.   This  ties  directly  in  with  our  present 
central  hiring. 

b.  Stretch  the  ratings  of  seasonals  on  current 
forms  to  1  •s  to  insure  that  seasonals  are  highly 
recommended  in  order  to  guarantee  their  return  the 
following  season. 

Record  Keeping 

DI-134s  and  10-343s  are  not  useful  and  in  some  cases  just 
plain  bad.   The  codes  are  urban  oriented,  require  a  manual  entry, 
and  are  not  user  oriented.   Feedback  in  the  form  of  statistics  is 
not  timely.   This  system  should  provide  useable  information  on  a 
timely  basis. 

Law  Enforcement  Training 

Our  current  battery  of  training  is  not  slanted  toward  Service 
needs  or  requirements.   What  are  seasonals  who  return  from  FLETC 
with  100  hours  of  training  qualified  to  do?   Our  people  are 
undertrained  in  some  aspects,  i.e.,  resource  management,  and 
overtrained  in  others,  i.e.,  law  enforcement.  We  are  out  of 
balance . 

Visitor  Services  and  Safety 

We  seem  to  be  doing  a  good  job  with  visitor  safety  and 
visitor  services.   What  can  we  say  about  safety?   We  are  getting 
better  but  need  to  improve.   We  need  to  be  better  trained  in 
safety  and  to  resolve  the  safety  problems  we  have  with  our  own 
people. 

Resource  Management 

One  of  the  most  difficult  guestions  that  will  face  the 
Service  in  the  near  future  is:   Who  will  respond  to  the  resource 
management  challenge?   Will  it  remain  in  the  Resource 
Management/Visitor  Protection  Division  or  will  Rangers  be  divested 
of  this  program? 

A  tremendous  imbalance  has  been  created  within  this  division 
by  almost  total  emphasis  upon  law  enforcement"  "defensive 
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equipment,  "badge"  and  "image".   Resource  management  has  been 
wiped  from  the  slate  by  our  drive  to  satisfy  training  requirements 
for  law  enforcement  commissions  and  retention  thereof.   It  is  very 
difficult  to  recruit  a  well-rounded  individual  with  good 
background  in  resource  management,  as  well  as  visitor  service. 
Competent  balanced  professionals  are  extremely  rare. 

Most  feel  that  the  resource  management  function  should  remain 
with  the  Rangers  for  these  reasons: 

A.  To  maintain  the  professional  status  of 
Rangers.   If  deleted  it  is  guestionable  that 
visitor  protection  duties  alone  would  support  a 
professional  series.   Rangering   then  would  be 
purely  technical  with  emphasis  upon  law 
emforcement. 

B.  Law  enforcement  alone  in  most  parks  is  not 
that  difficult  or  demanding. 

C.  Rangers  want  to  do  it  and  need  to  do  it, 
for  balance  as  well  as  image. 

D.  Transfers  of  functions  are  a  real 
organizational  problem.   Those  who  plan  must  be 
able  to  implement  a  fifth  division  with  limited 
manpower.  They  will  be  constantly  looking  for 
dollars  as  well  as  for  people  to  do  the  job. 

Distribution  of  Printed  Matter 

Although  the  Service  regulation  on  printed  matter  evolved 
from  First  Amendment  rights,  it  seems  to  have  gone  too  far  and  now 
infringes  upon  the  citizens •  rights  to  use  the  parks  unmolested. 
We  need  to  review  the  practical  effects  of  the  regulation  to 
determine  if  changes  may  be  indicated. 

Recent  Ranger  meeting  in  Tetons 

It  appears  that  many  Rangers  are  concerned  about 
communication  or  lack  of  it  and  feel  there  is  no  adequate 
representation  in  Washington  for  Resource  Management  and  Visitor 
Protection  as  a  unit,  that  we  deal  in  flakes  and  chips  in 
Washington  but  no  one  is  really  speaking  for  the  total.   They  are 
also  interested  in  having  resource  management  remain  a  Ranger 
function. 

Technician  Series 

Has  the  task  force  on  the  Technician  series  been  completed? 
We  are  leaving  Technicians  high  and  dry. 

The  Park  Technician  series  was  established  for  two  reasons: 
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a.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  non-professional  work 
performed  by  journeyman  Park  Rangers. 

b.  To  combat  the  low  morale  of  GS-7  Park  Rangers 
who  remained  at  that  grade  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

The  Technician  series  partially  solves  these  problems  but,  at 
the  same  time,  new  ones  were  created: 

a.  Low  morale  among  Technicians  due  to  low 
journeyman  level  and  a  poor  career  ladder. 

b.  Too  few  GS-7  Park  Rangers  to  promote  into 
vacant  GS-9  positions. 

The  Park  Service  will  have  to  solve  these  problems  without 
creating  a  new  set.   Almost  all  facets  of  a  Park  Ranger#s  job 
could  be  capable  of  constituting  a  career  or  profession.   However, 
each  of  the  required  bodies  of  knowledge  are  used  to  varying 
degrees  in  different  positions  which  results  in  some 
professionalism  and  a  large  part  which  is  purely  technical.   All 
the  skills  required  of  a  Park  Ranger  cannot  be  mastered  purely  by 
academic  training,  many  require  much  time  learning  by  doing. 
Therefore,  the  GS-9  Park  Rangers  are  not  performing  at  a 
professional  level  in  spite  of  what  their  position  descriptions 
state.   The  work  is  a  conglomerate  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  in  combination  do  not  constitute  a  profession. 

Two  possible  solutions  are: 

a.  Restrict  the  GS-9  positions  to  those  which 
actually  warrant  that  grade.  Ose  the  GS-5/7 
levels  for  employees  to  acquire  the  skills  which 
will  qualify  them  for  GS-9. 

b.  Raise  the  journeyman  level  for  Park 
Technicians  to  GS-7  to  compensate  these  employees 
commensurate  with  their  responsibilities.   Devise 
some  means  for  employees  in  the  GS-026  series  to 
cross  over  to  GS-025  after  they  have  gained  the 
skills  necessary  to  do  GS-0  25.   Possibly  the 
GS-026  series  could  be  used  for  those  employees 
performing  the  lower  graded  technical  work  with 
the  GS-025  series  beginning  at  the  GS-9  level.   In 
other  words,  eliminate  the  GS-026  Technician 
series,  and  combine  with  GS-025  series,  starting 
with  perhaps  GS-3  Park  Aid. 

Oni forms 

The  thought  was  expressed  that,  for  a  long  time  now,  we  have 
had  an  emotional  problem  as  to  who  would  wear  the  badge.   This 
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has  been  resolved:   Anyone  authorized  to  wear  Class  A  will  wear 
the  National  Park  Service  Ranger  badge.   New  standards  will  be 
sent  to  you  shortly.   However,  after  reviewing  a  copy,  be  assured 
that  judgement,  discretion  and  total  image  will  be  very  much  with 
us.   Some  concern  was  expressed  over  the  possibility  of  taking 
certain  individuals  out  of  uniform  that  have  worn  it  with  pride 
for  years  as  well  as  possible  union  involvement.   Judgement  and 
discretion  appear  to  be  the  key  to  this  problem . 

We  need  to  develop  rain  gear  suitable  for  maintenance 
operations.   They  won't  wear  what  we  now  have. 

We  need  to  develop  suitable  suppliers,  both  in  number  and 
guality,  for  women *s  uniforms,  women's  shoes,  etc.   We  should  set 
standards  and  have  suppliers  meet  them. 

Concern :  Dress  Blouse 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  dress  blouse?   Some 
Superintendents  have  them,  others  donft.   Few  areas  actually  use 
them  to  any  great  extent.   They  are  expensive  and  uniform  dollars 
are  scarce.   Our  indecision  has  created  a  problem  for  our  uniform 
supplier.   Superintendents  still  seem  to  feel  that  it  should  be  an 
option  for  formal  occasions.   Most,  although  not  wearing  it,  still 
seem  to  be  attached  to  it. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  dress  blazer  was  a  viable  option  for 
a  Superintendent,  where  the  formal  aspect  of  his  uniform  was  not 
needed  or  desirable.   It  is  also  a  better  and  dressier  summer 
garment  than  the  gray/green  Class  A  summer  dress. 


Land  -  Inholdinqs,  Acquisition  Policy,  Easements, 
Special  Dse  Permits.  Cabins  and  Shelters 

Leader:   Howard  Chapman 
Regional  Director,  Western  Region 

This  group  considered  land  issues  in  relation  to  acguisition, 
retained  rights  and  special  uses  following  acguisition. 

Management  voiced  a  concern  for  communication  with  Land 
Acquisition  personnel  throughout  the  acguisition  process.   Both 
Lands  and  Management  personnel  need  to  better  understand  the 
issues  pertinent  to  the  sale  and  particularly  their  future 
implications  when  special  conditions  develop  in  the  acguisition  of 
property. 
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The  new  guidelines  for  acquisition  of  inholdings  in  the  areas 
established  prior  to  fiscal  year  1960  will  require  that 
Superintendents  and  staff  be  vigilant  for  evidence  of  changes  in 
the  integrity  of  undeveloped  tracts  or  for  material  changes 
occurring  to  developed  propperties.   This  will  require  the 
implementation  of  an  "early  warning  system"  by  the  park  staff 
where  inholdings  exist. 

A  question  was  raised  about  park  permits  that  are  required 
for  improvements  to  utilities  or  structures  on  inholdings.   A 
solicitor's  opinion  has  advised  the  Service  to  issue  a  permit  when 
requested  and  then  initiate  condemnation  action  if  the  permit 
results  in  a  substantial  development.   This  matter  needs 
clarification  since  granting  the  permit  acknowledges  the  proposed 
improvement  and  its  approval.   The  NPS  turns  around  and  initiates 
condemnation  action  to  acquire  the  property  due  to  the  proposed 
development. 

When  condemnation  action  is  initiated,  some  Superintendents 
expressed  concern  about  how  long  it  takes  to  get  clearance  from 
central  offices  of  the  Service  as  well  as  the  Justice  department. 

Superintendents  of  new  areas  are  seriously  concerned  about 
not  getting  support  for  acquiring  subsurfaces  rights.   They  point 
out  that  while  there  may  not  be  a  pressing  need  for  these  rights 
at  the  present,  the  fact  that  such  rights  exist  and  are  not 
acquired  present  a  serious  potential  for  future  trouble.   They 
recommend  a  more  positive  approach  to  acquisition. 

While  the  guidelines  provide  a  firmer  direction  toward 
acquiring  inholding  property  (for  areas  established  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1960)  there  exists  a  feeling  that  guidelines  need  to 
spell  out  more  specifically  the  priority  of  acquisition  of  these 
lands,  i.e.,  while  it  is  recognized  that  unimproved  lands  should 
be  acquired   before  development  compromises  natural  values, 
nonetheless  development  places  impacts  on  the  land  of  a  nature 
also  likely  to  be  damaging  beyond  the  development  itself. 
Therefore  the  priority  of  acquisition  needs  to  consider  this  as 
well. 

Reserved  rights  granted  at  the  time  of  land   acquisition  have 
posed  problems  for  Superintendents.   Frequently  such  rights  relate 
to  use  and  occupancy  of  the  property  by  the  former  owners.   Areas 
that  have  been  served  by  Corps  of  Engineers  acquisition  staff 
report  favorably  on  the  explicit  provisions  of  use  and  occupancy 
and  the  needs  covering  such  acquisition.   Superintendents  feel  a 
less  than  uniform  approach  has  been  taken  on  requested  actions  to 
purchase  and  terminate  use  and  occupancy  provisions  of  acquired 
property.   Guidelines  are  needed  to  better  delineate  a  policy  on 
what  conditions  should  exist  before  action  is  taken  to  acquire  and 
terminate  use  and  occupancy  or  other  special  provisions  that  may 
have  been  acceptable  at  time  of  acquisition  but  later  change  or 
become  incompatible  with  area  management. 
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Special  use  permits  were  cited  as  a  matter  needing  extensive 
review  and  development  of  operating  procedures.   Considerable 
confusion  exists  over  what  activities  are  properly  covered  by 
special  use  permits.   Further,  questions  continue  to  arise  as  to 
what  echelon  in  the  Service  -  WASO,  Region,  or  Park  -  has  the 
authority  to  approve  various  special  use  permits.   This  actually 
demonstrates  a  need  for  a  clear  and  mofe  comprehensive  publication 
of  delegations  or  authority  from  the  Director  to  regions  and 
regions  to  parks • 

The  formula  applied  to  reducing  the  acquisition  cost  when  use 
and  occupancy  have  been  accepted  was  questioned .   The  consensus 
was  that  the  one  percent  per  year  was  too  small  an  amount  to 
assess  for  the   privilege  of  the  retained  right.   There  has  been 
demonstrated  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  use  and  occupancy 
-  how  it  affects  taxes  from  retained  occupancy  by  the  former 
owner,  how  these  uses  may  be  terminated,  etc.   With  increased 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  inholdings,  and  allowing  for  the 
provision  of  use  and  occupancy,  it  was  suggested  that  a  policy  be 
adopted  that  would  encourage  more  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  landowners  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.   This  could 
be  done  by  announcing  that  the  number  of  years  of  granted  use  and 
occupancy  would  be  reduced  on  a  graduated  scale  until  by  a 
specified  tcirget  date  use  and  occupancy  would  be  no  longer  be 
accorded  in  land  acquisition.   This  would  apply  primarily  to  those 
parks  with  inholdings  in  areas  established  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1960. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  provision  of  trail 
shelters  at  Olympic  National  Park  and  particularly  what  affect 
would  be  felt  by  the  area  if  a  Servicewide  policy  were  to  be 
established  on  having  shelters  in  wilderness.   While  recogni7.ing 
the  implications  of  a  Servicewide  policy,  it  was  felt  that  the 
matter  is  best  dealt  with  by  addressing  the  provision  of  shelters 
in  the  wilderness  legislation  for  each  park. 

Time  did  not  permit  discussion  of  summer  homes/cabinsites 
questions.   While  they  are  in  only  a  very  limited  number  of  areas, 
nonetheless,  their  future  needs  to  be  addressed.   In  this  respect 
the  policy  of  working  toward  determination  of  exclusive  private 
use  of  public  land  is  appropriate.   Where  such  uses  exist,  and 
this  policy  is  applied,  it  must  deal  with  current  realities  of 
public  use  needs.  Where  such  needs  are  not  critical,  then  the 
phaseout  of  private  use  should  be  similarly  directed,  but  with  a 
definite  provision  that  will  ultimately  see  this  use  terminated. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
finding  a  way  to  purchase  Government  lands  -  particularly  State 
School  sections  -  when  they  become  available.   The  donation 
requirement  fails  to  recognize  specific  needs  that  such  properties 
provide.   Compensation  appears  to  be  justified. 
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In  some  cases  statutory  ceilings  on  acquisition  costs  by 
condemnation  have  proven  to  be  too  restrictive  and  have  impeded 
progress  on  completing  acquisition,.   A  more  realistic  approach  to 
planning  and  putting  together  of  the  legislative  package  might 
help.   This  is  particularly  true  where  legislation  is  based  on  BOB 
planning  data. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  clearer  delineation  of  guidelines 
for  utility  easements  such  as  power  lines  are  needed. 

Administrative  waivers  emanating  from  land  acquisition  were 
also  cited  as  a  matter  that  needs  clarification  and  guidance. 

Conservation  easements  were  discussed  briefly,  particularly 
the  need  for  purchase  where  development  is  prohibited  by 
legislation. 

Coastal  zone  management  promises  to  be  an  area  where  NPS 
involvement  will  increase.   There  is  a  need  for  coordinated  action 
and  direction  to  insure  consistency  in  our  input. 


Carrying  Caoaci ty/Tr ansporta tion  Systems 

Leader:   John  Cook 
Regional  Director,  Southwest  Region 

Discussion: 

An  open  discussion  revealed  that  there  were  many  concepts  of 
both  these  subjects. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  systems  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  we  have  tended  to  think  mostly  in  terms  of  within-park 
people  moves,  i.e.,  buses  and  the  like.   Now  we  must  become  more 
involved  in  systems  originating  outside  park  areas  and  be  more 
aware  of  other  methods  (such  as  boats) . 

We  must  better  articulate  the  benefits  of  transportation 
systems  —  resource  preservation,  fuel  conservation,  resource 
impact  dispersement,  and  assisting  disadvantaged  persons. 

It  became  clear  that  capacity  (resource  or  facility)  and 
transportation  cannot  be  separated.   In  many  cases  we  have  reacted 
to  a  problem  with  a  transportation  system  solution  and  must  now 
react  to  that  solution  as  a  capacity  problem.   In  most  cases 
capacity  must  be  addressed  first,  then  transportation  systems 
evaluated  and/or  implemented  consistent  with  park  objectives. 
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The  need  for  more  scientific  data  to  assist  managers  in 
setting  carrying  capacities  was  discussed,  both  from  a  physical 
impact  as  well  as  sociological  factors  point  of  view.   The 
consensus  was  that  this  data  was  essential  but  it  will  not  make 
the  decisions. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  subject  of  Carrying  Capacity  and 
Transportation  Systems  be  addressed  consistent 
with  each  area  »s  Management  Objectives.   A 
blanket  policy  for  either ,  without  relation  to 
specific  area  objectives,  will  find  us 
continually  in  a  reactive  mode. 

2.  The  Service  must  withdraw  its  negative 
attitude  toward  tramways.  Tramways  (aerial)  are 
legitimate  alternatives  and  must  be  considered 
objectively. 


3.   In  all  cases,  early,  honest  and  complete 
public  involvement  is  necessary.   What,  Why  and 
When. 


4.  The  bottom  line  will  be  that  with  the  three 
above  items  the  Service  must  ultimately  make  the 
best  judgments  and  be  prepared  to  withstand  some 
adverse  reaction. 


Energy  Conservation  and  Cyclic  Maintenance 

Leader:   Jack  Stark 
Regional  Director,  North  Atlantic  Region 

Energy  Conservation: 

Following  a  review  of  existing  Presidential  and  Secretarial 
orders,  the  current  NRPA  contract  and  other  information  and 
publications  on  the  subject,  those  in  attendance  were  divided 
into  working  groups  with  instructions  to  discuss  and  record  their 
recommendations  for  steps  the  Service  could  take  on  a  Servicewide 
basis  to  improve  our  conservation  and  public  education  programs  in 
the  energy  field. 

The  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

Conservation 
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1.  Mandatory  energy  conservation  training  for 
all  Superintendents.   Commitment  to  energy 
conservation  should  start  at  the  top.   Trainers 
to  travel  to  each  Region.   Provide  training  for 
other  employees. 

2.  Establish  a  full-time  energy  coordinator  in 
WASO  with  access  to  top  management.   Collateral 
assigned  duty  does  not  allow  sufficient  effort 
to  be  devoted  to  this  important  function. 

3.  Expand  the  staff  support  available  to  all 
parks  that  can  provide  assistance  for  energy 
adjustments. 

4.  Support  other  agencies  and  groups  that  are 
emphasizing  energy  conservation.   A  bicycling 
association  was  cited  as  an  example. 

5.  In  each  park,  completely  insulate  and 
weatherstrip  one  building  per  year. 

5a.   Establish  a  clearing  house  of  park  energy 
conservation  actions  that  might  be  applicable  in 
other  parks. 

6.  Have  a  panel  of  experts  survey  each  park's 
energy  consumption  of  each  energy  source , 
identifying  problems,  recommending  solutions, 
and  laying  out  a  step-by-step  approach  that  fits 
budgeting  needs. 

7.  Follow  up  on  the  efficiency  of  NPS  energy 
programs,  structures,  and  operations.   Review 
efficiency  of  new  construction. 

8.  Study  possible  contract  services  where 
feasible,  such  as  trash  disposal  and  utilities. 
Connect  to  regional  systems. 

9.  Close  off  or  consolidate  selected 
facilities,  functions,  and  unused  rooms. 

10.  Review  new  designs  to  insure  energy 
efficiency. 

11.  Provide  air  lock  entries. 

12.  Use  flexitime  to  schedule  personnel  for 
best  working  period . 
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13.  Install  electronic  timers  for  heating , 
lighting,  and  air  conditioning. 

14.  Utilize  proper  eguipment  suitable  for  the 
job  —  not  over-powered . 

15.  Reduce  snow  removal.   Reduce  grounds 
maintenance.   Reduce  hot  water  temperatures. 

16.  Select  appropriate  plantings,  those 
reguiring  minimal  maintenance  where  applicable. 

17.  Introduce  additional  permit  systems  to 
reduce  park  operating  costs,  such  as  opening 
fields  to  farmers  for  hay  rather  than  freguent 
mowing . 

18.  Replace  inefficient  mechanical  systems. 

19.  Replace  reporting  of  mileage  with 
reporting  of  fuel  consumption  in  motor  vehicle 
use  . 

20.  Be  responsive  to  true  energy  savings,  do 
not  make  park  savings  possible  through  an 
increase  in  someone  elsefs  use. 

21.  Contract  for  technical  analysis  to 
inventory  existing  conditions  for  analysis  of 
losses  by  units,  recommendations  for 
improvements,  time  schedule  for  completion  of 
recommendations  and  programming  or  budgeting 
commitments. 

22.  Get  feedback  from  other  successful  energy 
conservation  programs  through  publications, 
incentive  awards,  analysis  of  reports, 
comparisons  with  other  parks. 

23.  Utilize  standards  of  energy  consumption 
derived  from  recommendations  and  studies  already 
available. 


Education 


1.  Post  energy  conservation  signs  and 
suggestions  in  visitor  centers,  service  vehicles 
and  other  selected  locations. 

2.  Establish  in  each  Region  one  model  park  of 
effective  energy  conservation  for  visitor  and 
employee  education. 
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3.  Every  day  devote  one  park  interpretive 
program  to  energy  conservation.   Provide  the 
visitor  with  hard  facts. 

4.  Integrate  energy  conservation  into  ongoing 
interpretive  programs. 

5.  Publicize  savings  that  are  achieved  by 
various  energy  conservation  actions. 

6.  Exhibit  successful  energy  conservation 
systems  for  educational  demonstrations. 

7.  Utilize  effective  educational  devices  such 
as  children *s  coloring  books,  cartoons,  multi- 
media, campfire  programs. 

8.  Survey  resource  materials  that  are 
available  and  distribute. 


Cyclic  Maintenance 

After  a  ten  minute  presentation  outlining  the  management 
procedures  for  the  Cyclic  Maintenance  Program  as  practiced  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Region,  the  group  was  asked  to  respond  to  a  list  of 
eight  guestions. 

Summary 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  program  is  incorrectly  called  the 
Cyclic  Maintenance  Program.   The  distinction  puts  undue  emphasis 
on  its  role  as  exclusively  maintenance.   It  is  also  used  for 
curatorial  and  other  rehabilitation  purposes,  and  the  name  Cyclic 
Program  would  be  more  correct  and  more  all-encompassing  than 
Cyclic  Maintenance. 

The  participants  gave  unanimous  support  to  the  concept  of 
continuing  the  Cyclic  Program.   Ail  felt  it  was  beneficial  to 
parks  and  merited  strong  support.   Primary  management  should  be  at 
the  regional  level  as  opposed  to  park  or  Washington  Office  levels. 
Less  strongly  supported  was  the  idea  that  broad  guidelines  should 
be  prepared  for  the  program  from  the  Washington  Office,  but  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  should  be  maintained  since  different 
regions  have  different  needs.   There  was  a  consensus  that  all  size 
parks  should  participate. 

A  guestion  was  raised  about  whether  the  program  should  be 
divided  into  discrete  categories  and  managed  as  separate  units 
(e.g.,  historic  preservation,  roads  and  trails,  buildings, 
utilities,  public  health,  etc.)  .   There  was  no  consensus  on  this. 
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Answers  to  Questions  Posed 

1.  Should  program  be  continued? 

The  opinion  was  unanimous  in  this  instance.   Twenty-four 
participants  answered  yes. 

2.  How  should  it  be  changed? 

Answers  suggested  that  the  program  should  be  broadened  to 
include  curatorial  and  exhibit  rehabilitation  where  it  does  not 
now  do  so.   There  was  some  support  for  adding  an  inflation  factor, 
and  some  felt  that  broad  Servicewide  guidelines  should  be 
established.   All  felt  the  program  should  be  documented  and  that 
regional  management  should  be  flexible.   The  general  tone  was  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Cyclic  Program  and  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  used  for  non -cyclic  purposes. 

3.  Should  it  be  reduced  in  favor  of  individual 
area  increases? 

Unanimously,  participants  felt  that  the  program  should  not  be 
reduced  and  redistributed  to  the  park  base.   Comments  suggested  a 
fear  that  if  the  funds  were  redistributed  to  park  bases,  it  would 
be  lost  and  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  . 

4.  Should  only  small  parks  participate? 

Most  answered  no.   Generally,  there  was  strong 
support  for  areas  of  all  sizes  to  participate. 
Those  who  opposed  large  park  participation  felt 
that  they  had  the  technical  capability  and  the 
dollars  to  accomplish  these  cyclis  tasks,  but 
most  did  not  agree. 

5.  Should  discrete  categories  of  cyclic 
programs  be  established;  i.e.,  historic 
preservation? 

Answers  were  guite  divided.   There  was 
strong  support  for  flexibility  within  regions, 
since  needs  vary.   A  few  felt  that  discrete 
categories  would  create  dynasties  within 
divisional  groups  in  the  Washington  Office  or 
region.   Some  felt  that  a  discrete  program  for 
historic  preservation  should  be  established. 

6.  Do  there  need  to  be  WASO/Regional 
guidelines  and  procedures  established? 

Almost  half  supported  positively  the  idea 
that  guidelines  should  be  created  without 
reservation.   The  chief  reason  for  supporting 
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guidelines  seemed  to  be  to  establish  a  more 
uniform  program  between  regions.  Conversely, 
there  was  a  caveat  that  the  program  should 
maintain  its  flexibility. 

7.  What  length  should  overall  cycle  be  -  1 
year,  5  years,  or  10  years? 

There  was  no  consensus  on  this.  Some 
supported  a  varying  cycle  depending  upon  project 
types  and  needs.   They  suggested  this 
flexibility  should  be  allowed  at  the  regional 
level.   A  few  suggested  cycles  over  ten  years  in 
length . 

8.  What  should  the  role  of  the  Denver  Service 
Center  be  in  the  Cyclic  Program  (specs, 
contracts,  etc.)? 

Half  the  participants  were  uneguivocal  in 
answering  Denver  should  have  no  involvement. 
Half  answered  yes  under  certain  conditions.   The 
general  sense  of  the  answers  seemed  to  be  that 
when  Denver  had  technical  expertise  or 
capabilities  not  contained  in  park  or  region, 
then  it  should  be  used.   There  was  some  anxiety 
expressed  about  the  cost  of  Denver's  overhead 
and  its  eroding  effect  on  the  Cyclic  Program. 
in  addition,  Denver^s  participants  pointed  out 
that  the  heavy  workload  generated  by  the  Land 
Heritage  Program  was  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
possibility  that  they  could  participate  in 
developing  routine  maintenance  specifications. 


List  of  Classified  Structures.  Section  106 
Historic  Preservation  Fund 


Leader:   Dick  Stanton 
Regional  Director,  Kid-Atlantic  Region 


Recommendations: 


1.  That  the  List  of  Classified  Structures  be 
made  better  known  throughout  the  Park  Service  so 
that  it  will  be  fully  understood  and  used. 

2.  That  an  updating  system  for  the  LCS  be 
devised  so  that  it  will  be  kept  current. 
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3.   That  the  LCS  references  in  Management 
Policies  be  revised  and  classified,  making  them 
more  specific  as  to  the  LCS 9s   purposes  and  uses 
and  eliminating  their  present  insistence  that  all 
properties  included  in  the  LCS  are  to  be  nominated 
to  the  National  Register. 

Section  106 

1.  That  a  new  directive  be  issued  that  would 
describe  in  clear  and  succinct  style  the  purposes 
and  value  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
and,  in  particular,  the  Service,s  responsibilities 
under  Section  106  of  the  act  to  insure  compliance. 

2.  That  the  preceding  recommendation  be  followed 
up  with  an  explicit  statement  clarifying  the  issue 
of  Section  106  applicability  between  preservation, 
restoration  and  reconstruction  projects  on  the  one 
hand  and  routine  and  replacement-in-kind 
maintenance  on  the  other. 

Historic  Preservation  Fund 

1.  That  a  Cultural  Resources  Preservation  Fund, 
embracing  research,  planning  and  preservation  or 
restoration  treatment,  for  cultural  properties, 
including  objects,  be  established  as  a  separate 
programming  activity  apart  from  but  comparable  to 
the  development  program  for  new  construction. 

2.  That  the  Cultural  Resources  Preservation  Fund 
be  operated  on  a  Regional  basis  • 

3.  That  the  preservation  treatment  of  cultural 
resources  be  given  preference  over  the  devleopment 
approach  for  them,  i.e.   complete,  immediate 
restoration. 

4.  That  an  Associate  Directorship  be  established 
for  the  management  of  cultural  resources  because 
of  the  NPS§s  stewardship  of  the  nation *s   most 
significant  cultural  resources,  numbering  in  the 
thousands,  and  the  need  for  the  Director  to  have  a 
high-level  advisor  regarding  them. 
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Parks  and  the  Planning  Process 


Leader:   Lynn  Thompson 
Regional  Director,  Rocky  Mountain  Region 


The  planning  process  works.  It  could  work  better,  and  the 
key  lies  in  the  greater  efforts  of  everyone  involved  to  provide 
better  input  and  accelerate  reviews. 

Comments  that  emerged  during  the  session  included: 

1.  The  amount  of  detail  generated  by  reviewers 
of  Management  Objectives  freguently  results  in 
unnecessary  limitations  on  management  and  early 
obsolesence  of  the  document.   Review  in  depth  at 
this  early  stage  is  valuable  because  it  provides 
guidance  to  subsequent  steps.   The 
Superintendent  does  not  have  to  accept,  without 
guestion,  the  input  from  the  reviewers. 

2.  The  process  will  easily  accommodate  minor 
revisions  but  major  revisions,  while  possible, 
will  require  a  complete,  totally  thought-out 
revision  process. 

3.  There  are  problems  with  sequencing  planning 
between  the  Service  Centers.   More  effort  is 
required  in  developing  understanding  about 
correct  sequence  and  adhering  to  it. 

4.  The  planning  process  and  especially  the 
review  process  would  be  considerably 
accelerated,  saving  time  and  money,  if  parti- 
cipants and  reviewers  kept  in  mind  their 
specific  roles  and  concentrated  on  providing 
their  input  at  the  appropriate  time  either  to 
the  plan  or  the  review. 

5.  There  should  be  inore  emphasis  on  getting 
less  complicated  projects  done  in  the  Region  or 
park  thus  leaving  the  Service  Center  free  to 
concentrate  on  the  larger,  more  complicated 
projects.  This  will  be  essential  in  view  of  the 
work-load  evolving  from  the  Land  Heritage 
program. 

6.  The  most  discontent  with  the  process  is 
expressed  by  Superintendents  who  have  not 
personnally  participated  from  the  outset.   Faith 
in  the  process  results  in  commitment  to  it  and 
that  can  not  occur  unless  one  is  involved. 
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Early  and  continous  involvement  also  reduces 
review  time  and  revisions . 

7.  Lack  of  confidence  in  planners  results  from 
not  personnally  knowing  them  and  from  their  lack 
of  park  experience.   Park  staff  involvement  in 
the  plan  preparation  will  help  alleviate  the 
former,  and  early  career  field  experience  for 
DSC  personnel  would  help  the  latter. 

8.  The  Outline  of  Planning  Requirements  has 
not  fulfilled  its  potential  as  an  aid  in 
planning.  More  preliminary  regional  staff-park 
staff  discussion  to  focus  on  planning  needs  for 
discussion  with  Regional  Director  prior  to  the 
final  meeting  would  be  productive. 

9.  Many  Superintendents  still  don"t  fully 
understand  the  planning  process  or  what 
Management  objectives  and  Outline  of  Planning 
Reguirements  are  and  are  not  knowledgeable  about 
the  roles  of  Harper *s   Ferry  Center  and  Denver 
Service  Center.   There  is  need  for  more 
explanation  of  these  organizational  bodies. 


Intermission  at  Hyde  Memorial 
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Non-traditional  Park    Uses 


Leader:   Russ  Dickenson 
Regional  Director,  Pacific  Northwest  Region 

This  session  featured  brief  presentations  followed  by 
discussion  of  problems ,  trends,  observations  by  audience 
participants,  and  recommendations,  if  any. 

Snowmobiles  =  A  recently  developed,  proposed  policy  on 
snowmobiles  was  reviewed  in  detail.   Consensus  of  those  present 
was  that  the  proposed  policy  meets  Service  needs. 

Recommendation:   Director  should  sign  and  distribute  the 
policy. 

Of f -Road  Vehicles  -  These  are  being  handled  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  at  the  few  areas  where  ORV"s  are  permitted  -  e.g.,  some 
seashore  areas,  Canyonlands,  etc. 

No  specific  recommendation. 

Dune  Buggies  -  Current  studies  and  conclusions  related  to 
dune  buggie  use  at  Cape  Hatteras  were  explained .   Of  specific 
interest  was  the  rationale  for  a  zoning  plan  delineating  the  beach 
areas  where  buggies  would  be  permitted  or  excluded.   Also  covered 
were  registration  techniques  and  limitation  of  number  of  vehicles 
at  permitted  locations.   Case-by-case  planning  is  indicated. 

No  specific  recommendation. 

Hang  Gliding  -  Current  policy  is  satisfactory 

Use  of  Historic  Sites  and  Structures 

Requests  by  civic  and  social  groups  for  use  of  historic 
structures  pose  problems.  At  Roosevelt-Vanderbilt  NHS,  an 
evaluation  checklist,  fee  schedule  and  other  aids  have  been 
developed  to  deal  evenhandedly  with  such  requests. 

Recommendation:   That  the  Washington  Office  act  as 
broker/coordinator  in  ensuring  that  Regional  Directors  and 
Superintendents  of  historical  areas  with  historic  buildings  and 
structures  are  informed  of  the  procedures  and  successes  at 
Roosevelt-Vanderbilt . 

Special  Events  -  The  results  of  a  survey  illustrated  that 
virtually  every  area  of  the  System  handles  special  activities  and 
events.   Most  superintendents  would  like  to  get  out  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  fireworks  events,  but  local  precedent  and  pressures  are 
difficult  to  turn  aside.  The  number  of  requests  for  marathon 
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events  in  parks  is  growing;  superintendents  were  cautioned  to 
review  these  critically  at  the  outset  as  they  tend  to  become 
entrenched  and  grow  to  the  detriment  of  park  resources.   It  is  a 
questionable  type  of  natural  area  park  use,  generating  large 
crowds  and  spectator  interest.   Current  policy  statements  and 
guidance  appears  to  be  adequate. 

Performing  Arts  -  Major  discussion  centered  on  the  funding  of 
performing  arts.   It  was  concluded  that  performing  arts 
(orchestras,  stage  plays,  musical  productions)  is  justified  and 
desirable  in  ongoing,  repetitive  park  programs  and  should  be 
funded  through  regular  budgetary  processes.   In  non-urban  parks, 
certain  cultural  and  performing  arts  programs  may  also  be  very 
desirable  but  it  was  felt,  as  a  general  rule,  that  such  should  not 
be  repetitive.   Initiative  and  basic  contractual  funding  should 
derive  from  private  sources.   If  a  performing  arts  activity  was 
agreed  upon  in  most  non-urban  parks,  NPS  cooperation  and 
assistance  might  be  limited  to  specific  logistical  support  items, 
e.g.,  an  auditorium  or  park  site,  traffic  and  crowd  control,  etc. 
Views  of  participants  in  this  discussion  were  mixed. 

No  specific  recommendations. 


Jack  Morehead  addressing  Non-Traditional  Uses  workshop. 
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NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


The  Stanley  Hotel  in  Estes  Park 


EVENING  SESSION 


Banquet ,  Stanley  Hotel,  Estes  Park,  Colorado 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Deputy  Director  Ira  J.  Hutchison 


ADDRESS:  ROBERT  L.  HERBST 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 


Introduction:  Director  Whalen: 


Even  if  you  have  not  met  our  keynote  speaker  this  evening 
personally,  you  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
strongest  supporters.   Indeed,  he  has  already  made  significant 
gains  towards  accomplishing  many  of  our  agency's  goals  in  the 
seven  months  he  has  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

A  native  of  Minneapolis,  he  has  an  extensive  background  in 
the  park  and  conservation  fields.   Prior  to  his  appointment  last 
March  as  Assistant  Secretary  by  Secretary  Andrus,  he  was 
commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
he  was  national  executive  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  from  1969  to  1971.   He  also  worked  for  the  Minnesota 
Conservation  Department  and  was  deputy  commissioner  and  acting 
commissioner  of  that  Department  from  1966  to  1969. 

He  is  recipient  of  many  honors,  including  the  Best 
Conservation  Education  Program  in  the  Nation  from  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  Information,  awarded  to  him  in  1974. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate  to  the  First  International  Conference  on  Environment  in 
Northern  Regions,  held  in  1974  at  Sapporo,  Japan. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  honor 
and  pleasure  to  welcome  Robert  L.  Herbst,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 


Secretary  He rbst : 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  be  able  to  meet  and  visit  with  you 
briefly  during  this  conference.   My  Senior  Deputy  David  F.  Hales 
is  with  me  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  use  our  time  getting 
acquainted  with  as  many  of  you  as  we  can  while  we're  here. 

Your  conference  theme, "Directions"  is  most  appropriate  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  join  with  Bill  Whalen  and  Ira  Hutchison  as 
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they  provide  the  leadership  and  direction  to  implement  the  new 
attitudes,  policies  and  techniques  so  much  a  part  of  President 
Carter's  Administration. 

You  have  probably  read  and  heard  a  lot  about  what  President 
Carter  wants  to  do  to  simplify  the  Federal  Government,  make  it 
more  effective  and  efficient  and  give  greater  attention  to 
environmental  problems  and  issues.   Secretary  Andrus  and  I  find 
these  objectives  music  to  our  ears  as  I'm  sure  you  do.   We 
selected  Bill  and  Ira  to  help  us  and  you  as  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  National  Park  System.   They  are  dedicated, 
capable,  and  have  a  desire  to  look  at  some  of  the  old  problems. 
Bill  and  Ira  are  resourceful,  wise  beyond  their  years,  and  we  know 
that  they  will  merit  a  reputation  among  the  best  who  have  served 
to  make  the  National  Park  System  what  it  is  today.   We  are  all 
proud  of  it.   Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  future  should  make 
it  even  better. 

Many  decisions  will  have  to  be  made.   They  will  be 
controversial.   I  can't  guarantee  that  every  decision  will  be 
perfect  but  I  can  promise  you  our  best  effort. 

I  have  rapidly  discovered  that,  among  other  things,  Assistant 
Secretarys  are  roving  ambassadors  for  the  Administration  in  which 
they  serve  and  consequently  are  called  upon  to  make  numerous 
speeches . 

To  be  guite  candid,  in  most  circumstances, the  audience  comes 
to  honor  the  Speaker.   In  this  instance,  it  is  the  audience  that 
is  special.   I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  collection  of  public  servants  in  the 
Government.   I  have  seen  reference  to  your  effectiveness  in  the 
media,  I  have  read  about  your  extra  measure  of  service  in  my  mail, 
I  have  heard  first-hand  words  of  praise  from  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  past  I  worked  with  you  side-by-side  as  a  colleaaue  in  the 
field. 

Perhaps  because  he  has  so  recently  come  from  your  ranks, 
Director  Whalen  is  quick  to  remind  me  that  the  credit  rests 
largely  with  you — the  superintendents. 

The  genius  of  your  organization  is  your  tradition,  your 
professionalism,  your  dedication  to  service,  your  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  conservation  and  your  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
Park  Service  family. 

The  mission  of  the  Service  is  a  magnificient  one.  You  have 
in  your  immediate  day-to-day  care  the  crown  jewels  of  the  natural 
and  historic  resources  of  our  nation.  Our  park  system  is  really 
the  mirror  of  America  reflecting  our  countries  majesty,  its 
history,  and  the  ecological  and  cuJtural  stories  so  important  to 
us  all. 
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There  are  certain  primitive  tribes  in  which  one  basic  fear 
outweighs  all  others — the  fear  of  losing  their  story.   The  most 
venerated  personages  in  these  tribes  are  the  tellers  of  their 
story — the  passers -on  of  their  cultural  heritage.   Slim  as  such  a 
primitive  story  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  their  purchase  on  reality; 
it  reassures  them  of  their  own  place  in  the  context  of  Earth. 

In  a  very  special  way,  this  is  your  mission,  in  a  much  more 
complex  society.   Parks,  both  natural  and  historic,  are  our  story, 
as  a  people.   You  have  an  awesome  responsibility. 

Because  it  seems  to  fit  in  right  here,  and  before  I  launch 
into  the  body  of  my  message,  let  me  just  mention  the  National 
Heritage  Trust.   We  have  had  a  large  task  force  working  long  hours 
to  develop  an  inventory  system,  a  classification  system,  and  the 
tools  to  protect  our  natural,  historic  and  cultural  diversity. 
The  work  of  this  task  force  has  now  gone  to  the  White  House  and 
further  action  awaits  the  President §s  response. 


Bill  at  the  podium  with  Assistant  Secretary  Bob  Herbst 


he  interior 
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We  are  recommending  that  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  be 
renamed  and  restructured  to  incorporate  an  expanded  mandate  which 
is  to,  in  effect,  establish  a  nationwide  plan  to  identify  the 
components  of  our  total  recreational,  natural,  and  cultural 
heritage  and  coordinate  the  efforts  to  assure  their  protection. 

In  assigning  this  function  to  another  agency,  I  want  to  make 
the  following  observations: 

1.  It  is  not  an  indictment  of  past  Park 
Service  performance.   Those  of  us  who  a  short 
time  ago  were  not  in  the  Federal  Government, 
remember  well  your  efforts  to  preserve  as  much 
of  our  heritage  as  possible  against  incredible 
odds,  including  inadequate  manpower  and  funding. 

Rather,  we  intend  to  increase  the  scope  of  this 
effort  so  broadly  that  it  would,  in  our 
judgment,  add  a  scope  of  management  so  vast  as 
to  dilute  your  central  mission  as  site  managers 
of  the  superlative  elements  of  our  heritage. 

2.  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  credentials  to 
do  the  job.   In  fact,  the  only  way  we  can 
initiate  this  program  is  to  draw  on  talent  base 
of  the  NPS.   Our  proposal  calls  for  moving  the 
Office  of  Archeoloby  and  Historic  Preservation 
and  your  Natural  Landmarks  operation  to  the  new 
Agency.   Eill  Khalen  and  Chris  Delaporte  will 
work  together  to  design  the  new  Agency  and  make 
the  recommendations  on  further  transfers — both 
ways. 

3.  There  is  no  hidden  agenda  to  absorb  the 
National  Park  Service  at  some  future  date.   This 
new  Agency  is  contemplated  as  a  coordinating  and 
funding  Agency  only,  primarily  focusing  on  the 
identification  and  protection  of  resources  of 
State  and  local  importance,  which  have  not  been 
adequately  protected  to  date,  and  coordinating 
Federal  Agency  actions  to  insure  protection  for 
nationally  significant  resources.  In  fact,  I 
fully  intend  to  examine  the  allocation  of 
functions  between  these  two  Agencies  very 
carefully  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
planning  prof esionalism ,  and  other  expertise, 
that  the  Park  Service  can  offer.   For  example, 
in  terms  of  technical  assistance,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  State  park  officials  and  park 
managers  in  the  international  community  would 
rather  exchange  ideas  with  people  who  manage 
resources  themselves  on  the  ground  and  not  be 
the  book.   That  means  you  in  the  National  Park 
Service. 
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Similarly,  planning  units  in  operating  agencies  have  that 
interchange  with  field  managers  that  results  in  operational  plans 
rather  than  nice-to-look -at  but  not  operable -on -the -ground 
schemes.   I  further  recognize  that  it  is  good  management  to 
utilize  talent  efficiently  and  you  have  proven  that  between 
visitor  seasons  you  use  your  time  effectively  for  this 
professional  exchange. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  I  am  personally  gratified  at  the 
professional  response  of  the  leadership  of  the  Park  Service 
regarding  this  proposal.   They  view  this  issue  not  as  a  fight  to 
protect  turf,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  enlist  the  support  of 
others  to  greatly  enlarge  their  commitment  to  perpetuate  our 
heritage  resources  and  really  to  increase  the  turf  of  the  Park 
Service  in  the  long-run  because  you  are  the  land  managers — the 
operating  agency. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  the  leadership  team  that  heads 
this  organization,  let  me  acknowledge  their  efforts  to  take  hold 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  great  surge  forward  by  the  Park* 
Service.   It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Superintendencies  of  the 
Gateways  to  the  fromt  office  in  Washington,  but  Bill  and  Ira  have 
taken  command.   They  arrived  in  Washington,  just  as  the  rest  of  my 
team  was  beginning  to  take  hold  and  had  gained  enough  momentum  to 
reach  the  takeoff  point.   When  I  reflect  back  on  the  whirlwind 
nature  of  my  own  early  days  in  office,  I  am  pleased  with  their 
moves  to  take  hold.   I  can  feel  that  momentum  building  and  this 
gathering  of  the  family  is  important  in  providing  that  thrust. 

There  is  one  particular  action  especially  noteworthy  of 
Billys  early  tenure  and  that  was  his  Alaska  proposal  sent  forward 
to  the  Secretary  and  myself.   In  Washington,  Roger  Contor,  Randy 
Jones,  Jim  Pepper,  and  Mike  Lambe,  backed  by  the  Alaska  Office 
under  Bryan  Harry,  and  the  regional  support  of  Russ  Dickenson,  put 
together  the  staff  work  which  was  brought  to  Bill  for  a  decision. 
Although  he  was  in  the  job  for  just  a  few  months,  he  reviewed  the 
early  ground -work  and  mission  laid  out  by  Ted  Swera  and  Al  Henson. 
He  consulted  widely  and  he  challenged  each  recommendation.   In 
short,  he  personally  reshaped  the  proposal  to  essentially  what 
remains  today.   He  pushed  his  team  members  until  they  gave  him  the 
boundaries  that  made  sense  professionally.   His  objective  was  to 
approach  this  historic  decision  as  aggressively  as  possible. 
Nothing  he  sought  was  frivolous  and  when  his  team  briefed  the 
Department  on  the  rational  for  each  choice,  he  was  not  overruled. 
Some  cutbacks  were  made  because  of  conflicting  values  and  imposed 
acreage  ceilings,  but  that  is  the  role  of  the  Secretariat-to  weigh 
competing  values  and  balance  needs.   Tour  role  as  exemplified  by 
the  Director's  action  on  the  Alaska  proposal  is  to  provide  us  with 
the  best  professional  advice  you  can  muster. 
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Let  me  continue  with  this  analogy.   The  reason  the  Park 
Service's  Alaska  decisions  were  supported  by  the  Administration 
and  President  Carter  directly  was  because  they  had  a  strong 
professional  base.   A  heavy  investment  in  research  paid  off.   You 
made  your  case  well  and  hopefully  Congress  will  support  these 
ecologically  sound  boundaries.   If  they  do,  then  we  are  half  way 
to  our  goal  in  Alaska.   The  next  step  will  be  how  you  manage  this 
public  trust.   The  same  amount  of  professionalism  must  go  into 
your  planning  and  operation  of  these  areas.   You  have  taken  the 
important  step  of  getting  defensible  boundaries,  now  you  must  be 
certain  that  you,  as  managers,  do  not  inadvertently  destroy  that 
which  you  are  valiantly  seeking  to  save.   Bill  Whalen  has  already 
discussed  the  areas  involved  and  their  most  unusual  features. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example: 

In  Redwood  National  Park  more  than  a  million  dollars 
investment  was  needed  to  prove  what  common  sense  would  tell  us  was 
obvious.   That  is,  if  you  disturb  nearly  90  percent  of  the  ground 
surface  from  1  1/2  to  4  feet  deep  in  a  geologically  unstable 
watershed  with  approximately  an  80  inch  annual  rainfall,  you  are 
going  to  destroy  parklands  downhill  and  downstream  from  you. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  still  attribute  the  damage  in  the 
Redwood  Basin  to  natural  events.   Our  data  proved  them  wrong. 
More  importantly,  this  Administration  supports  those  professional 
findings  and  the  recommdations  based  on  them. 

In  its  short  period  of  existence,  I  think  this  Administration 
has  made  its  point  to  the  professional  manager  and  the 
environmentally  concerned  citizenry.   He  will  back  professional 
management!   We  will  pay  the  price  to  buy  back  our  heritage!   We 
will  seek  protection  in  Congress  and  the  Courts.   We  will  exhaust 
our  administrative  remedies.   We  will  err  on  the  side  of 
protection  if  we  have  to  err  at  all. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  is  a  high  standard  of 
professional  management  on  your  part.   I'm  sure  the  Director  has 
emphasized  to  you  his  priority  for  aggressive  land 
management — which  I  fully  support. 

We  have  long  understood  that  parks  must  be  managed  whole. 
And  now  we  can  see  that  parks  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
pressures  that  bear  upon  them.   When  visitors  are  present,  they 
are  part  of  the  system.   Parks  and  people  then  are  one;  they  must 
be  managed  in  a  way  that  fulfills  both  parts  of  the  mission.   It's 
as  simple  and  as  complicated  as  that,  and  it  calls  for  the 
sternest  scientific  undergirding  for  both  our  management  resources 
and  our  operation  of  the  park  units. 

Which  brings  me  logically  to  the  first  item  on  my  list  of 
subjects  that  need  to  be  addressed:  Science.   Perhaps  that  term 
should  be  broadened,  but  let's  use  it  for  now. 
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Last  week,  I  addressed  the  Conservation  Roundtable  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  I  said  something  to  them  that  seems 
appropriate,  and  I  hope  will  not  seem  offensive,  to  repeat  here: 
to  wit;  the  old,  easy  days  of  running  the  System  solely  from  the 
superintendents  point  of  view  are  over.   Hard  science  is 
desperately  needed  as  an  on-going  source  of  continous  guidance. 
And,  I  am  sure,  you  will  welcome  as  much  useful  data  as  possible 
in  order  to  strengthen  your  point  of  view.   In  some  cases,  you 
will  need  it  to  prove  your  opinion — perhaps  even  in  court. 

Science  is  our  best  ally  as  we  go  increasingly  to  court  on 
behalf  of  our  park  and  our  refuge  systems.   I  found  that  out  when 
I  was  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.   Reserve  Mining  was  dumping  67,000  tons  of  taconite 
tailings  into  the  pristine  waters  of  Lake  Superior  daily.   I  not 
only  objected  violently,  I  made  a  decision  based  firmly  en 
rockhard  science,  and  the  courts  were  able  to  find  no  basis  for 
reversing  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  decision.   Although 
you  were  ready  with  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Redwoods,  you  were 
not  at  Indiana  Dunes.   Although  you  acted  aggressively  to  protect 
Death  Valley  and  Congaree  Swamp,  we  have  not  moved  swiftly  enough 
at  the  Everglades,  Glacier,  or  North  Cascades  to  protect  these 
resources  from  external  threats. 

We  need  to  be  aggressive  and  well-informed  at  every  area  of 
the  System.   To  this  end,  we  will  upgrade  the  science  program  of 
the  Park  Service  and  integrate  the  information  generated  into  all 
levels  of  planning  and  operations.   The  Director  has  already 
detailed  to  you  his  program  for  the  Service. 

I  have  called  for  establishment  of  a  Science  Council  to  be 
chaired  by  my  Deputy  Dick  Myshak. 

This  Council  will  be  charged  with  establishing  the  plan  for 
implementing  FWS/NPS/BOR  cooperation  and  coordination  in  science, 
for  integrating  MAB  into  the  total  science  program,  for  re- 
emphasizing  and  expanding  energy/  environmental  education  and 
interpretation  programs,  and  for  integrating  recreational  planning 
into  management  planning. 

The  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program,  for  example,  carries  the 
policy  of  forewarned  is  forearmed  to  the  international  scientific 
and  governmental  level.   We  can  see  too  well  the  need  for  such 
overview  and  synthesis  as  we  go  increasingly  to  bat,  to  the  mat, 
and  even  to  court,  on  behalf  of  the  environment. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  parks  you  superintend  already  are  part 
of  the  world  network  of  biosphere  reserves,  and  others  nay  soon 
join  them.   Exciting  scientific  projects,  such  as  establishing 
baseline  data  against  which  to  monitor  changes,  will  shortly  be 
taking  place  in  these  designated  reserves. 
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I  haven't  yet  come  to  the  integrated  planning  and  management 
sections  I  intend  to  cover,  but  it  seems  appropriate  here  to 
mention  the  expansion  of  the  FWS  Office  of  Biological  Services  and 
its  intended  meshing  with  the  NPS  science  program.   What  is 
comtemplated  is  a  full-fledged  U.S.   Ecological  Survey,  to 
complement  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  D.S.  Geological   Survey 
research  efforts  and  help  solve  our  over-arching  resource 
management  problems.   The  mutuality  of  benefits  for  both  NPS  and 
FWS  from  this  kind  of  integrated  scientific  effort  are  obvious, 
and  should  be  translated  very  soon  into  park  plusses  that 
superintendents  can  see  and  appreciate. 

These  complimentary  efforts  will  enhance  our  mutual 
effectiveness.   I  now  want  to  turn  to  Energy  and  Environmental 
Education  or  Awareness: 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  history-making  environmental 
message  last  Hay,  the  President  announced  that  his  statement 
brings  together  a  great  variety  of  programs  dealing  not  only  with 
ways  to  preserve  wilderness,  wildlife,  and  natural  and  historic 
resources,  but  also  with  the  effects  of  pollution,  toxic 
chemicals,  and  the  damage  caused  by  the  demands  for  energy. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  President  who  truly  understands 
synthesis  and  the  nature  of  process.   He  has  served  notice  that  he 
is  determined  to  conserve  the  environment  and  at  the  same  time  to 
serve  those  who  inhabit  it.   Tying  environmental  education  and 
energy  together  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  steps  we  can  take  in 
the  direction  of  carrying  out  the  Presidents  policy. 

Together,  energy  and  environment  form  the  real  context  within 
which  human  society  is  organized,  within  which  human  industry 
operates,  and  within  which  natural  resource  managers  have  to 
function.   We  have  moved  at  the  Secretarial  level  of  Interior  to 
tie  energy  and  environmental  education  into  one  package  and  I  have 
a  task  force  of  my  own  that  is  working  to  furnish  all  three  of  my 
agencies  with  the  very  best  materials  and  activities  they  can  find 
or  devise.   These  will  serve  both  to  educate  and  to  demonstrate 
the  Service's  long  history  of  awareness  of  the  ironclad  equation 
that  ties  energy  and  environmental  awareness  together. 

Environmental  awareness  must  be  increased  for  every  citizen. 
To  this  end,  it  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  your  and  our  planning, 
your  management,  your  maintenance,  and  your  interpretation.   We 
must  tend  our  own  house  as  carefully  as  we  ask  others  to  tend 
theirs.   We  cannot  do  less  and  retain  credibility.   The  Park 
Service  should  be  and  can  be  the  Nation's  leader  in  environmental 
education. 

Exciting  energy/environmental  education  programs  are  underway 
at  many  parks  already.   At  Gateway,  they  are  coupling  alternative 
technology  such  as  windmills  and  solar  ovens  with  organic 
gardening  and  activities  that  can  help  us  all  adjust  to  eating 
lower  on  the  food  pyramid. 
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Now  seems  like  the  perfect  time  to  be  taking  all  these  steps, 
together,  because  we  are  simultaneously  engaged  in  strengthening 
and  up-grading  our  management  efficiency.   While  we  are  moving  in 
on  the  whole  rcanagement  area  with  the  help  of  a  private  firm  cf 
experts,  we  can  see  that  all  the  various  strands  I  have  touched 
upon  are  woven  into  the  total  management  strand.   I  expect  to  see 
the  results  in  better  data  collecting  and  reporting,  in  budget 
preparation,  in  ADP  application,  in  cost  accounting  and  work 
measurements,  and  in  the  guality  of  all  this  as  it  is  evidenced 
wherever  we  appear  publicly — from  visitor  centers  and  park  kiosks 
to  hearing  rooms  and  even  court  rooms.   With  excellent  management 
as  a  base,  we  can  move  with  confidence  on  any  front. 

We  come  now  to  concessions — a  matter  that  is  high  on  my  list 
of  things  that  need  attention,  and  I  hope  that  the  attention  it  is 
getting  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  support.  On  July  19, 
Director  Whalen  established  three  Concessions  Management  Task 
Force  Review  Teams,  each  of  which  was  assigned  three  regions  to 
review.   No  less  than  seven  distinct  program  deficiencies  were 
identified  and  a  set  of  recommendations  were  made  for  correcting 
the  problems. 

Field  and  regional  office  personnel  are  presently  in 
Washington  working  on  the  recommended  pricing  study — rate 
approvals  and  all  it  involves.   That  particular  group  includes 
people  from  Rocky  Mountain,  Zion,  and  Yosemite  parks,  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Region,  and  from  the  Denver  Service  Center.   I 
mention  this  to  underscore  my  statement  that  we  are  determined  to 
have  field  and  regional  representation  in  all  areas  of  management, 
and  the  field  is  heavily  represented  on  the  other  three  study 
groups  that  are  outgrowths  in  the  concession  review  task  force 
effort. 

The  financial  reporting  forms  group  already  has  met  and  made 
recommendations  to  the  Departmental  audit  group,  which  has  veto 
power  over  any  changes  we  might  want  to  make  in  the  financial 
reporting  forms.   The  concessions  performance  evaluation  group 
will  be  meeting  in  Washington,  November  8  through  11  to  work  out 
needed  improvements  in  the  annual  evaluation  rating  forms.   The 
group  that  will  revise  contract  instructions  is  slated  to  meet  in 
December. 

I  think  that  most  of  our  concessions  problems  will  respond  to 
the  treatment  they  are  now  getting,  and  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
sizable  problems  still  persist,  we  will  stay  on  them  until  they 
diminish  or  disappear.   Concessions  have  always  been  a  problem  and 
I  have  no  magic  wand  that  will  wave  them  away.   The  only  way   I 
know  to  handle  tough  problems  is  by  egually  tough  action,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  applying  in  this  case. 

I  want  to  mention  Section  208  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972  as  amended,  because  areawide  waste  water 
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management  is  a  problem  that  also  relates  to  so  much  of  the 
National  Park  System.   If  you  aren"t  a  superintendent  with  that 
concern  at  the  moment,  the  chances  are  you  will  be  on  your  next 
assignment-   Federal  grant  money  on  a  cost  sharing  basis  is 
available  through  EPA,  which  provides  75  percent  to  25  percent 
local  money  for  areawide  management  of  waste  water.   Grants  are 
made  for  development  of  planning;  other  grants  are  made  for 
implementation  of  the  plans.   The  funds  are  available  upon  EPA 
approval  of  the  local  plan  and  also  of  the  planning  for  the  plan. 
There  are  other  broader  scope  plans  for  whole  regions,  but  these 
moneys  are  usually  granted  to  states  and  counties  and  may  even 
involve  study  areas  as  small  as  portions  of  counties.   What  I  want 
to  stress  to  you,  as  superintendents,  is  the  importance  of  working 
with  the  local  agencies  that  abut  your  parks  in  the  planning  and 
activation  of  these  plans. 

The  message  is  that  parks  are  part  of  the  region  around  them 
and  park  superintendents  must  function  as  part  of  that  larger 
region. 

Another  Federal  program  that  is  supportive  of  Park  needs 
should  be  mentioned: 

I  want  to  touch  on  some  of  the  things  in  store  for  America  as 
a  result  of  the  newly-charged  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps.   I 
have  seen  iren  of  today  who  were  the  youth  corps  personnel  of  the 
thirties,  standing  with  real  tears  of  pride  in  their  eyes  as  they 
pointed  out  to  their  sons  and  grandsons  the  trails,  the  buildings, 
the  bridges  they  built,  or  the  trees  they  planted  back  in  the  days 
when  some  people  were  poking  fun  at  the  CCC  as  a  make  work  scheme 
for  beating  the  Depression. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  work  they  did  added  sinew  to  the  system, 
grace  notes  to  the  quality  of  American  life,  and  pride  to  the 
depressed.   The  energy  factor  in  all  this  is  that  entropy  has 
taken  its  inevitable  toll.   The  work  they  did  needs  re-doing,  and 
fortunately,  the  generation  of  men  that  did  it  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new,  energetic  wave  of  Americans  who  need  work. 

We  will  hear  again  the  hoots  and  catcalls  about  make  work  but 
the  work  they  do  cries  out  to  be  done,  and  the  energy  they  invest 
in  doing  it  is  an  investment  in  America — its  sinew  and  its  grace. 

When  you  see  how  many  of  the  graying  heads  of  Government, 
business,  and  finance  today  are  graduates  of  the  old  CCC,  you  know 
that  out  of  the  ranks  of  today fs  YACC  will  come  many  of  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.   Seldom  do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  our 
dollars  do  so  much — producing  work  products  and  a  generation  of 
Americans  who  know  firsthand  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  the 
building  of  a  nation.   As  superintendents,  many  of  you  will  reap 
great  benefits  from  the  work  these  young  people  will  be  doing. 
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I  singled  out  planning  and  cooperative  management  as  a  topic 
and  I  find  that  I  have  nibbled  at  the  edges  of  it  in  almost 
everything  I  have  said  so  far.   Considering  the  nature  of  the 
topic,  I  suppose  that  was  inevitable.   What  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
the  need  to  plan  ahead  and  in  concert  with  others  who  share 
similar  or  interlocking  responsibilities.   Nowhere  is  it  written 
that  we  must  ceaselessly  re-invent  the  wheel.   Yet  that  is  what 
much  of  Federal  activity  seems  to  consist  of. 

Let  me  cite  from  the  urban  park  study  currently  underway  by 
NPS  and  BOR  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done.   This  comprehensive 
effort  has  produced  a  finding  that  integrated  policy  planning  and 
implementation  of  such  plans  for  park  and  recreation — at  any  level 
of  government — are  almost  entirely  absent. 

At  the  State  and  local  levels,  this  leads  to  fragmentation  of 
services,  lack  of  coordination  among  public  and  private  agencies, 
and  inability  to  maximize  Federal  funding.   At  the  Federal  level, 
where  there  is  great  potential  for  integration  of  Federal  programs 
in  employment,  transportation,  housing,  the  arts,  community 
services,  and  a  host  of  other  areas.   Better  planning  and  closer 
coordination  of  services  would  result  in  more  recreation 
opportunities  with  the  same  Federal  dollars. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  crisis  in  planning,  and  we 
are  taking  steps  to  insure  front-end  planning  wherever  we  can 
foresee  the  need,  rather  than  after-the-fact  planning  which  is 
invariably  more  time-consuming,  costly,  and  complicated. 

As  examples  of  both  front-end  planning  and  cooperative 
management,  we  will  soon  be  signing  with  EPA  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  to  facilitate  more  recreation  development  at  water 
project  sites;  with  HOD,  we  are  participating  in  the  development 
of  metropolitan  and  regional  planning  strategies  for  insuring 
urban  recreational  facilities  and  open  spaces  before  their  massive 
rehabilitation  projects  get  underway;  with  ACTION,  we  are 
discussing  technical  assistance  for  a  Department  of  Labor-funded 
project  to  demonstrate  new  ideas  in  employment  and  training;  with 
the  GSA ,  we  have  held  exploratory  meetings  to  discuss  prospects 
for  including  recreation  and  physical  fitness  facilities  in  the 
plans  for  their  new  buildings;  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  we  have  discussed  the  relationship  between  arts  and 
recreation  and  are  devising  methods  for  insuring  more  linkage 
between  art  programs  and  recreation  programs. 

With  Defense,  we  have  talked  about  the  possibility  of  opening 
up  more  of  their  land  for  recreation  purposes,  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  alike;  and  the  D.S.  Forest  Service  has  established  a  small 
urban  forestry  program  to  which  we  will  be  related;  and  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  working  cooperatively  to  provide 
for  cover  crops  or  wheat  set-aside  lands  in  order  to  provide 
wildlife  habitat  and  erosion  control. 
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I  mention  these  only  to  set  the  pattern  and  to  call  up  in 
your  minds  the  pertinent  points  of  contact  and  cooperation  that 
are  available  to  each  of  you  in  your  unique  park  situations.   NPS 
and  FWS  will  be  meshing  their  efforts  in  science  and  in 
interpretation  from  now  on  so  that  each  Service  contributes  to  the 
total  effort  from  its  own  peculiar  treasures.   The  added  mileage 
to  this  kind  of  approach  can  go  a  long  way  toward  stretching  our 
badly  strained  resources — both  natural  and  fiscal. 

I  have  been  busy  warning  everyone  to  whom  I  have  spoken  that 
automatic  infusions  of  new  money  are  not  going  to  be  the  answer  to 
our  problems.   We  have  a  President  who  is  committed  to  balancing 
the  budget  in  1981,  and  that  means  agonizing  priority 
decisions — like  B-1  bombers  versus  buffer  lands  for  the  Redwoods, 
and  tightening  our  assessments  of  land  and  Hater  Conservation  Fund 
grant  proposals.   But  you  all  know  too  what  his  decisions  have 
been  in  these  agonizing  cases,  and  they  should  delight  you.   He 
has  endorsed  the  Servicers  Bicentennial  Land  Heritage  Program  and 
funded  it  with  $150  million  in  this  yearns  budget,  and  he  added 
$700  million  to  the  NPS  budget  over  this  and  the  next  four  years, 
plus  1,000  new  positions,  most  of  which  are  now  filled.   The  $450 
million  in  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  revenues  marked  for 
parkland  acquisitions  over  the  next  3  or  4  years  will  be  of 
inestimable  help  in  fleshing  out  park  holdings  and  ridding  the 
System  of  inholdings  where  they  threaten  good  management  based  on 
ecosystem  principles.   I  am  sure  it  met  with  every 
superintendent's  approval. 

But  despite  this  infusion  of  money  and  jobs,  the  word  to  you 
is  the  same  as  the  word  to  everyone  else:  maximize  efficiency  and 
squeeze  the  most  work  and  value  out  of  every  added  resource. 

The  job  won't  be  made  any  easier  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  human  eguation,  but  nevertheless  that  emphasis  has 
been  added  to  your  job  and  it  is  a  strong,  positive  action- 
oriented  position — not  a  commitment  to  which  we  make  nodding 
reference  in  ceremonial  speeches. 

Under  Secretary  James  A.  Joseph  met  it  head-on  when  he 
keynoted  the  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Congress  in  Las  Vegas 
earlier  this  month.   He  called  the  present  a  special  time... a  time 
in  which  the  American  people  are  raising  questions  about  the 
social  utility  of  American  institutions.   He  spoke  of  increased 
concern  with  what  it  means  to  live  in  an  interdependent  world, 
where  resources  are  scarce  and  needs  are  plentiful  and  he  touched 
on  the  newly  perceived  problems  that  attach  to  management  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  within  the  context  of  such  a  world. 

The  name  of  every  park  superintendent  was  on  that  message. 
The  responsibilities  he  outlined  for  fulfilling  the  human  side  of 
our  resource  equation  could  serve  as  each  of  your  job 
descriptions.   His  rhetoric  was  soaring  and  stirring — but  the 
implementation  of  that  rhetoric  is  yours  to  carry  out.   He  called 
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on  government  to  prove  itself  relevant  to  national  needs  that  are 
changing  drastically  in  a  time  of  dwindling  natural  resources  and 
expanding  human  numbers. 

What  good  do  governmental  institutions  serve?  he  asked. 

How  do  they  distribute  resources  among  those  from  whom  they 
derive  their  institutional  legitimacy? 

What  standards  are  the  norms  for  distinguishing  between  self- 
interest  and  public  interests? 

These  are  the  hard,  basic  guestions  we  face  as  we  move  into 
that  danger-laden  period  President  Carter  calls  the  transition  and 
it  is  you — out  in  the  parks — who  will  be  struggling  with  the 
trade-offs  that  will  try  our  Nation *s   soul. 

The  accomplishments  you  will  be  called  on  to  deliver  have 
been  spelled  out.  Egual  employment  opportunities,  affirmative 
action,  park  facilities  that  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
those  with  mental,  physical,  economic  handicaps.   No  longer  is 
yours  the  job  of  standing  at  the  park  gates  and  welcoming  warmly 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  the  trip.   Of 
course,  we  know  that  is  an  oversimplification  of  your  role.   But 
is  to  say:  "We  have  a  mission  to  move  strongly  in  both  the  natural 
and  human  social  dimensions  of  conservation's  new  challenge." 

Whether  it  is  liaison  between  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  officials  and  the  New  York  City  schools  to  bus  inner  city 
youngsters  to  a  variety  of  park  experiences  or  just  providing 
elevator  access  for  wheelchairs  to  the  Lincoln  Nemorial — we  need 
superintendents  with  truly  felt  sensitivity  to  human  needs  if  we 
are  to  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Secretary  Andrus  has  left  no  doubt  in  anyone*s  mind  at  the 
Interior  that  he  is  giving  both  voice  and  muscle  to  the  delivery 
of  egual  opportunity  for  women  and  minorities  who  seek  employment 
and  changes  for  business  with  the  Departments.   Interior's  record 
is  among  the  worst  in  government,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
has  not  been  the  leader  it  should  be  in  this  regard.   A  look 
around  you  this  evening  will  give  you  an  indication  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes  we  must  make.   A  series  of  directives 
toward  more  affirmative  action  in  this  area  hit  the  desks  of  every 
Assistant  Secretary  on  August  15,  and  you  had  all  better  believe 
that  it  carries  the  full  weight  of  this  Administration  in  its  two 
hard-hitting  pages.   Bill  Whalen  is  among  the  first  of  our 
administrators  to  move  with  a  directive  and  program  on  affirmative 
action  and  I  know  you  will  give  him  your  full  support. 

I  haven *t   been  on  this  job  very  long,  but  believe  it  or  not 
this  speech  doesnft  even  touch  on  all  the  areas  Ifm  aware  of — that 
need  treatment — and  that  I  want  to  respond  to  your  guestions 
about.   What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  develop  a  background  for  the 
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individual  problems  you  may  want  to  bring  to  Bill,s  or  my 
attention. 

Let  me  conclude  tonight  by  thanking  each  of  you  for  the  job 
you  are  doing  for  our  Nation  and  leave  you  my  philosophy  on 
conservation: 

STEWARDSHIP 

By  Robert  Hatch 

The  earth  is  the  Lordfs#  says  the  Psalmist  and  all  that 
therein  is.   The  traceless  forests,  the  rivers  that  wind 
across  our  continent,  the  marshlands,  the  prairie  and  the 
deserts,  all  were  made  by  Him.   Man  did  not  create  the 
riches  that  are  spread  before  him.   All  of  these  have  been 
loaned  to  him  as  a  trust.   None  of  it  really  belongs  to  him. 
His  days  are  as  grass  and  when  the  span  of  his  life  is  over, 
he  is  the  owner  of  nothing  on  earth.   For  a  time,  he  is 
called  to  be  the  steward  of  the  riches  of  the  earth,  leaving 
them  as  goodly  inheritance  to  his  children.   He  is  given 
dominion  over  the  works  of  his  Creator,  but  such  dominion  is 
a  frightening   responsibility.   One  look  at  a  dustbowl  or  at 
a  poisoned  stream  or  at  a  landscape  blackened  by  fire  shows 
how  grave  the  responsibility  can  be. 

Conservation  teaches  the  principle  of  wise  stewardship. 
It  counsels  foresight  in  place  of  selfishness,  vision  in 
place  of  greed,  reverence  in  place  of  destructiveness. 
Conservation  involves  concern  for  other  generations.   It 
sees  beyond  the  immediate  and  the  temporary.   It  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  our  own  generation  but  future 
generations  as  well.   It  recognizes  the  rights  of  people  who 
are  not  yet  born,  citizens  who  will  inherit  this  land  a 
thousand  years  from  now.   It  reminds  us  that  they  too  have 
the  right  to  enjoy  what  we  enjoy,  to  profit  from  the  same 
things,  to  be  inspired  by  them  as  we  are  inspired,  and  to 
love  them  as  we  love  them  today.   Conservation  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  riches  of  the  earth  for  human  happiness  and 
welfare  through  the  end  of  time. 
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Bill  Everhart  (left)  Mardy  Marie,  John  Townsley  and  Mark  Sagan 


Ebba  Brooks  making  announcements  for  Park  Women. 


THURSDAY*  OCTOBER  21 

ADDRESS:   MARGARET  E.  MURIE 
Conservationist,  Author.  Philosopher 

Introduction:   Director  Whalen: 

We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  today  a  woman  who  is  often 
considered  to  be  The  First  Lady  of  Conservation. 

Now  living  in  Moose,  Wyoming,  she  grew  up  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  has  dedicated  much  of  her  life  to  research  and 
conservation  efforts  of  the  Alaska  wilderness. 

Into  that  wilderness  in  1920  came  a  young  government 
biologist — Olaus  J.  Murie — to  study  the  life  history  of  the 
Alaska-Yukon  caribou.   In  1924  she  married  him,  and  until  his 
death  in  1963,  the  two  pursued  their  conservation  work.   Her  late 
husband  was  president  of  the  Wilderness  Society  from  1950  to  1975, 
headed  its  staff  from  1945  to  1962  and  served  on  its  council  from 
its  formation  in  1937  until  his  death.   She  is  now  a  consultant  to 
the  Wilderness  Society  and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Society 9s 
governing  council. 

In  1975,  she  was  a  consultant  to  the  National  Park  Service  in 
Alaska  to  study  areas  for  the  Alaska  park  proposals. 

Among  her  many  distinctions,  she  is  also  an  author,  a 
philosopher,  a  conservation  leader,  and  I  might  add,  the  first 
woman  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

Distinguished  guests,  fellow  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
it  is  my  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Murie. 

Mrs.  Murie: 

Friends  of  the  national  parks!   It^s  a  lovely  feeling  to  look 
around  a  whole  audience  and  see  friendly  faces.   I  hope  you  will 
believe  me,  when  I  say  that  it  is  indeed  deeply  touching  to  me  to 
have  been  asked  to  be  with  you  today. 

In  1910,  a  6-foot-4-inch  Iowa  farm  boy,  Yale  law  school 
graduate  and  football  player,  was  summoned  to  the  White  House  to 
meet  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  How  would  he  like  to  go  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  become  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  Territory  of  Alaska,  an  area  of  about 
220,000  sguare  miles?  Fairbanks  was  then  a  brawling,  booming, 
gold  rush  town.  Teddy  Roosevelt  looked  young  Mr.  Crossley  up  and 
down  and  said.  Do  you  think  you  have  plenty  of  backbone?   Yes, 
sir,  I  think  I  do.   Teddy  said,  I  guess  you^ll  do.   So  young  James 
Crossley  went  north,  but  before  he  went  north,  he  got  married  and 
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he  took  his  young  bride  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  on  their 
honeymoon. 
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I  wonder  if  many  of  you  remember  that  there  once,  perhaps 
there  still  is,  a  newspaper  called  "The  Brooklyn  Eagle"?  They 
used  to  organize  parties  of  prominent  or  near  prominent 
subscribers  and  take  them  around  the  country,  dedicating  national 
parks.  They  came  to  Alaska  and  dedicated  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park.   I  think  this  was  about  1923  and  my  fiance*,  Olaus  Murie  and 
his  brother  Adolph  were  there. 

Mardy  Murie  chatting  with  Bill. 
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A  few  days  later,  my  parents  and  I  came  down  to  McKinley  Park 
for  a  few  days  visit.   There  were  no  roads.   You  traveled  across 
that  timberline  landscape  in  the  great  big  timber  wagon  with  iron 
rimmed  wheels  hauled  by  great  big  heavy  horses.   You  stood  in  the 
wagon  and  held  on  to  one  another;  you  couldn^t  possibly  sit! 
Olaus  and  I  walked.   I  should  explain  that  the  Murie  brothers  were 
there  because  they  were  working  for  the  old  Biological  Survey,  now 
the  0  .S  .  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  they  were  trying  to  live- 
trap  some  caribou  about  20  miles  out  in  the  park  on  Savage  River. 
That  would  be  a  very  dubious  kind  of  an  occupation  in  a  national 
park  nowadays.   However,  things  were  diferent  then.   They  had 
their  camp  out  there  and  we  were  going  to  visit. 

At  one  point  in  journeying  there,  the  horses  shied  violently 
—  a  little  bird  had  flown  up  from  under  their  feet,  and  there, 
right  beside  the  wagon  wheels  was  a  nest,  and  so  was  found  the 
first  nest  and  eggs  known  to  science  of  the  Wandering  Tatler,  a 
beautiful  little  shorebird  which  winters  in  South  America. 

Three  years  later,  Olaus  and  I  and  our  14-month-old  son,  on 
the  way  back  from  an  expedition  in  the  Artie,  were  again  in 
McKinley  Park  with  Harry  Karstens,  who  was  the  first 
Superintendent.   We  went  out  to  the  first  concession  in  McKinley 
Park,  a  tent  camp  run  by  a  marvelous  Alaskan  character,  Bobby 
Sheldon.   I  was  reminded  recently  of  the  coincidence  that  the 
first  concessioner  in  McKinley  Park  was   Bobby  Sheldon  but  before 
that  there  had  been  Charles  Sheldon,  no  relation,  who  more  than 
anyone  else  promulgated  the  establishment  of  McKinley  National 
Park.   Later  on  in  the  park's  history  came  Don  Sheldon,  the  famous 
flyer,  whom  you  all  know  about.   Three  Sheldons  connected  with 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park  —  none  of  them  related.   I  visited 
Bobby  Sheldon  last  year  in  Fairbanks,  92  years  old,  just  as 
chipper  and  humorous  as  ever,  and  well  dressed   with  a  little  bow 
tie . 

And  then  came  Grand  Teton.   I  have  lived  through  the  terms  of 
10  different  Superintendents  in  Grand  Teton.   I  have  never  known 
anything  but  kindness  and  understanding.   My  husband  and  I  lived 
through  the  years  of  the  great  controversy  over  the  enlargement  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,  when  the  cattlemen  felt  they  were 
having  everything  taken  away.   At  the  height  of  the  bitterness, 
Newton  Drury  came  to  the  valley  and  brought  Paul  Franke,  the  new 
Superintendent.   He  said,  "I  know  that  these  things  take  a  lot  of 
patience,  so  I  have  brought  the  most  patient  man  I  could  find  to 
be  Superintendent". 

Over  the  years,  the  Park  Service  people,  by  their  low  profile 
and  persistent  friendliness,  won  over  the  people  who  had  been  so 
full  of  fear  and  suspicion.   But  this  difficult  period  was  also  a 
golden  age  in  Teton  Park;  they  were  a  group  of  people  who  had  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  worked  hard.   When  Dixon  Freeland  was 
Superintendent,  1  went  into  headguarters  one  day  to  get  a  form  or 
something  for  some  young  friend  and  Dixon  said,  "Chuck  Smith  will 
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get  it  for  you"  —  he  was  a  District  Ranger.  Chuck  brought  it  and 
said,  "You  know,  that1 11  cost  you  a  coconut  layer  cake".   Two  days 
later  I  walked  in  and  set  the  coconut  layer  cake  at  his  desk. 
That  was  just  a  sample  of  life  in  Grand  Teton. 

In  1966  we  sold  the  ranch  to  the  park  —  I»m  there  as  a 
lessee  now  —  and  then,  all  in  perfect  innocence,  I  went  to  San 
Juan  Island  and  bought  a  little  house  there.   Almost  immediately 
after  that  they  established  San  Juan  Island  National  Historical 
Park,  and  a  friend  of  mine  was  looking  at  the  map  one  day  and  he 
said,  "Oh,  Mardy,  what*ve  you  done  now?   I  can  just  see  those  Park 
Service  officials  looking  at  the  map  and  saying  "There fs  that 
woman  again!"   Hell,  this  is  enough  of  my  reminiscences.   I  felt  I 
had  a  right  to  reminisce  a  little  bit  because  I  wonder  if  perhaps 
I  don»t  have  the  record  for  longest  living  in  a  national  park;  31 
years  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park! 

But  to  get  down  to  some  specifics  of  what  you,re  considering 
here  at  your  conference,  I  understood  that  I  was  to  give  sort  of 
an  outsider-citizen  view  —  what  we  expect  of  national  parks  and 
of  national  park  superintendents. 

What  brought  you  into  the  National  Park  System?  Surely  it 
wasn't  a  hunger  for  money  or  material  satisfaction.   No  section  of 
our  government  was  conceived  with  more  altruism,  more 
unselfishness,  than  this.   And  no  section  of  our  government,  I 
think,  has  a  more  important  —  or  as  Gary  Everhardt  said  to  me 
last  spring,  "A  more  visible  task".   And  surely,  with  all  the 
frustrations  and  the  little  nagging  things  that  happen,  it  must  be 
a  warm,  sustaining  and  heartening  sensation  to  be  in  your 
occupation.   It's  not  just  the  glamour  of  the  uniform,  although  I 
think  most  of  us  still  look  on  the  Rangers  as  a  hero  and  I  hope  we 
always  will.   But  it  is  also,  I'm  sure,  the  thrill  of  doing  an 
important  task  for  the  American  people.   As  Mr.   Herbst  said  last 
night,  "Keeping  the  Crown  Jewels."  These  are  the  ideals. 

About  the  third  date  I  had  with  Olaus  Murie,  we  were  up  river 
above  Fairbanks  with  some  other  friends,  picking  highbush 
cranberries.   I  was  19  and  knew  everything.   Trying  to  be  polite 
to  this  shy  young  man,  I  began  asking  some  guestions  about  his 
profession.   He  told  me  the  story  of  a  scientist  in  some  European 
country  who  falsified  a  label  on  some  bird  specimen  to  make  it 
appear  to  be  very  rare  specimen.   Just  three  lines  were  published 
in  some  scientific  journal  stating  these  facts  and  that  young  man 
was  never  heard  of  again  in  scientific  circles  and  Olaus  said  to 
me,  "You  know,  all  a  scientist  has  is  his  integrity".   I  think 
this  applies  in  a  good  many  other  places.   Our  whole  country  has 
been  through  an  integrity  crisis  recently  and  I  think  we're  all 
still  thinking  about  things  like  that. 

During  our  years  in  Teton  Park,  Olaus  and  I  became  well 
acguainted  with  a  good  many  young  people  who  came  there  as 
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seasonals  planning  to  go  into  the  Park  Service  permanently-   Too 
many  of  them  changed  their  minds.   They  became  a  little 
disillusioned.   They  felt  that  sometimes  they  made  an  important 
decision  and  they  were  not  upheld  by  their  superiors.   They  felt 
that  in  some  instances  the  Park  Service  was  bending  to  too  many 
outside  pressures.   They  felt  that  there  was  going  to  be  too  much 
growth  and  that  growth  is  insidious.   I'm  not  saying  this  just  to 
scold,  but  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  view  of  the  citizen,  the 
outsider.   I  knew  these  young  people.   I  knew  their  ideals  and  I 
knew  their  thinking.   But  there's  another  side  to  that  coin. 
Ola us  tried  to  point  out  to  these  people,  to  stay  in  the  Service 
and  fight.   Some  of  them  feel  that  Park  Service  ideals  are 
important  enough  to  stand  for  through  thick  and  thin. 

Well,  when  I  knew  I  was  going  to  come  talk  to  you,  I  began  a 
little  survey.   Everbody  who  came  near  me  on  San  Juan  Island,  I 
asked,  "What  would  you  say  if  you  were  going  to  talk  to  300  Park 
Superintendents?"  One  evening  there  were  a  group  of  young  people 
in  my  house  and  I  asked  them,  and  one  young  man  said,  "Oh,  well, 
most  of  them  are  just  typical  Eureaucrats,  aren't  they?",  and  I 
said,  "All  right,  what  is  a  typical  Bureaucrat?"   A  young  woman 
there  said  —  this  is  what  she  told  me  —  "Don't  rock  the  boat; 
don't  make  waves.   If  something   bad  happens,  try  to  make  sure 
some  little  fellow  takes  the  blame,  not  you.   Enlarge  your  own 
empire,  your  own  bailiwick,  take  care  of  your  budget,  more  money 
more  personnel,  and  don't  tell  the  public  anymore  than  you  think 
they  need  to  know".   Well,  that's  her  definition. 

I  began  then  to  think  about  my  ideas  of  a  typical  Bureaucrat. 
Someone  who  enters  this  Bureau  for  a  reason,  someone  who  knows  who 
he  is  and  is  not  afraid  to  be  himself,  who  studies  his  job,  who 
senses  problems  and  as  Bill  Whalen  said  the  other  morning,  "Deals 
with  them  before  it  is  too  late",  who  knows  that  the  Park  Service 
cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people  and  that  he  must  say  "no" 
sometimes. 

And  my  ideal  Bureaucrat,  my  ideal  park  Superintendent,  is  a 
person  of  enormous  heart  and  enormous  patience  and  love  for 
people,  who  senses  the  feelings  of  staff  and  of  the  public  but  who 
also,  like  young  James  Crossley,  has  a  rod  of  steel  up  his  spine, 
but  above  all,  who  knows  the  enormous  importance  to  all  of  us  of 
the  National  Park  System  and  the  national  park  ideal. 

This  bureau  has  the  most  idealistic  mandate  of  all  and  the 
Superintendent  is  right  there  in  the  sensitive  spots  where  things 
are  happening,  subject  to  all  the  pressures  from  visitors,  from 
concessioners,  from  the  local  businessmen,  from  the 
conservationists  on  the  one  hand,  the  four-wheel-drive  vehicle 
enthusiasts  on  the  other.   He  knows  also  that  he  may  make  a 
decision  one  day  on  something  he  feels  he  really  knows  about,  and 
be  over-ruled  the  next  day  by  the  Region  or  Washington. 
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Now  when  I  began  this  list,  I  began  to  feel  pretty 
overwhelmed  about  all  the  things  this  wonderful  person  had  to  be, 
and  besides  all  the  above  he  must  also  study  the  young,  new 
employees  coming  into  the  System.   (Here  I  would  like  to  say 
BRAVO!  to  the  Park  Service  for  all  the  women  employees  that  are 
coming  in.)   He  must  know  what  ideals  these  young  new  people  have 
and  what  they  see  in  the  operation  and  what  futures  their  jobs 
have  and  what  their  part  can  be. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  a  department  now  called 
Institute  of  Environmental  Studies,  and  about  three  weeks  ago  they 
had  a  workshop  session  up  on  San  Juan  Island  where  the  University 
has  its  Oceanographic  Laboratories.   A  friend  of  mine  with  the 
Institute  told  me  this  story: 

The  students  there  were  studying  ecology  and  other  related 
subjects;  lists  of  workshops  were  supposed  to  be  sort  of  enabling 
them  to  analyse  possible  future  occupations  of  jobs  for 
themselves.   And  they  had  some  supposedly  professional  consultant 
in  from  California  to  be  with  them.   At  the  end  of  it  my  friend 
asked  the  consultant  how  did  he  think  it  had  gone.   "Oh,  it  went 
just  about  the  way  I  expected  it  to  except  that  I  was  startled  at 
how  many  times  they  raised  the  guestion  of  morality  and  eithics". 

I  think  the  young  people  today  going  into  these  professions 
are  thinking  about  integrity  and  about  the  morals  and  ethics;  how 
are  they  going  to  feel  about  their  new  job?   Will  they  feel  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  for  them  or  will  they  feel  that  they  can 
express  the  best  in  themselves  in  this  work?  And  beyond  all  that, 
this  ideal  Superintendent  has  to  sense  the  place  of  your  park  in 
the  whole  system  and  in  the  world  system. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  idea  was  not  a  U.S.A.  concept.   It  was 
the  beginning  of  an  idea  for  the  whole  world  and  I  wonder  if  it 
was  not  the  best  idea  the  U.S.A.  ever  gave  the  world.   And  you  are 
part  of  it,  each  one  of  you  in  each  park,  how  each  park  is 
administered,  how  it  affects  foreign  visitors.   And  right  now  I 
want  to  say  "BRAVO"!   As  far  as  I  can  tell  from  being  in  Teton  and 
Yellowstone,  the  Park  Service  does  a  beautiful  job  of  entertaining 
foreign  visitors . 

Some  of  the  great  American  public  for  whom  you  are  saving 
these  treasures  truly  appreciate  some  of  your  problems.   The 
conservation  organizations  need  to  be  close  to  the  Park  Service. 
It  all  began  with  people  becoming  concerned  about  what  was 
happening  in  our  country  and  !•»  sure  there  are  times  when  park 
Superintendents  wish  the  conservationists  would  all  go  home  and 
give  you  some  peace,  but  we're  here  and  we're  there,  near  most  of 
your  parks.   And  this  is  a  close  tie  that  I  hope  will  never  have 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife.   And  we  are  here  and  we  are  there,  all  of 
us  in  this  vast  democracy,  and  you  have  all  of  us  to  deal  with. 
And  also,  you  must  tell  us  when  we  are  wrong  because  the  public  is 
not  always  right  and  the  conservationists  are  not  always  right.   I 
think  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  channels  open. 
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One  thing  that  I  am  sure  of,  and  that  is  the  life  of  this 
ideal  park  Superintendent  of  nine  is  never  dull.   I  give  you,  with 
his  permission,  one  day  in  the  life  of  Bob  Kerr  of  Grand  Teton. 
Bob  and  Kathy  came  down  to   my  house  to  pick  me  up  to  take  me  to  a 
social  occasion  up  the  valley,  in  August,  I  think  it  was.   Bob  had 
the  government  walkie-talkie  in  his  car  and  he  sort  of  apologized, 
said,  "Mardy,  I'm  sorry  I  have  to  have  this  thing  in  here  with  us 
but  it's  been  one  of  those  days.   There's  been  somebody  injured  on 
Symmetry  Spire,  and  some  climber  seems  to  be  lose  on  Mount  Owen, 
and  a  kid  is  lost  from  the  JT  Ranch,  and  somebody  stole  the  great 
big  park  sign  off  the  south  entrance.   It  disappeared." 

So,  if  I  were  to  make  a  list  of  these  wonderful  characters, 
integrity  would  be  first  one.   And  then  courage.   And  a 
magnanimous  spirit. 

Now,  Roger,  when  he  talked  to  me  about  comming  here,  said 
"You  don't  have  to  talk  about  Alaska."  He  should  have  know 
better,  because  if  he  had  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  about  the  Fiji 
Islands  I  would  have  been  talking  about  Alaska  before  I  got 
through!   I  know  that  some  of  you  are  tired  of  hearing  about 
Alaska,  but  this  is  Alaska's  time.   Alaska  needs  all  your  help, 
so  I'm  going  to  say  only  two  or  three  things.  The  main  thing 
about  Alaska  is  that  it  is  different.   It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Park  Service  adopt  the  eco-system  approach  in  Alaska. 
It's  necessary  that  you  are  imaginative  and  innovative  and 
fearless  if  the  bills  go  through  and  if  they  have  all  these  new 
places  in  Alaska;  it's  necessary  that  the  people  aspect  be  very 
closely  analyzed .   I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Park 
Service  adapt,  in  some  ways,  to  the  people  instead  of  vice  versa. 
They  must  have  a  part  in  what  goes  on,  and  I  hope  every 
Superintendent  will  help  us  about  Alaska.   Now  you  see,  I  didn't 
talk  too  much  about  Alaska! 

Something  I  want  to  read  to  you.   These  are  not  my  words: 

"The  first  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  then  is  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  as  exactly  as  is 
possible  of  the  natural  scenery;  the  restriction, 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  narrowest  limits  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  accommodation  of 
visitors,  of  all  artificial  constructions  and  the 
prevention  of  all  constructions  markedly 
inharmonious  with  the  scenery  or  which  would 
unnecessarily  obscure,  distort  or  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scenery . 

"In  addition  to  the  more  immediate  and  obvious 
arrangements  by  which  this  duty  is  enforced  there 
are  two  considerations  which  should  not  escape 
attention. 
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"First:  the  value  of  the  district  in  its  present 
condition  as  a  museum  of  natural  science  and  the 
danger,  indeed  the  certainty,  that  without  care 
many  of  the  species  of  plants  now  flourishing  upon 
it  will  be  lost  and  many  interesting  objects  be 
defaced  or  obscured  if  not  destroyed. 

"Second:   it  is  important  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  permitting  the  sacrifice  of 
anything  that  would  be  of  the  slighest  value  to 
future  visitors  to  the  convenience,  bad  taste, 
playfulness,  carelessness,  or  wanton 
destructiveness  of  present  visitors,  we  probably 
yield  in  each  case  the  interest  of  uncounted 
millions  to  the  selfishness  of  a  few  individuals. 

"It  is  an  important  fact  that  as  civilization 
advances  the  interest  of  men  in  natural  scenes  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  increases.   An  injury  to  the 
scenery  so  slight  that  it  may  be  unheeded  by  any 
visitor  now,  will  be  one  of  deplorable  magnitude 
when  its  effect  upon  each  visitor's  enjoyment  is 
multiplied  by  these  millions.   But  again,  the 
slight  harm  which  the  few  hundred  visitors  of  this 
year  might  do,  if  now  care  were  taken  to  prevent 
it,  would  not  be  slight  if  it  should  be  repeated 
by  millions. 

"At  some  time,  therefore,  laws  to  prevent  an 
unjust  use  by  individuals,  of  that  which  is  not 
individual  but  public  property  must  be  made  and 
rigidly  enforced.   The  principle  of  justice 
involved  is  the  same  now  that  it  will  be  then; 
such  laws  as  this  principle  demands  will  be  more 
easily  enforced,  and  there  will  be  less  hardship 
in  their  action,  if  the  abuses  they  are  designed 
to  prevent  are  never  allowed  to  become  customary 
but  are  checked  while  they  are  yet  of  unimportant 
conseguence. 

"This  duty  of  preservation  is  the  first  which 
falls  upon  the  state  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
because  the  millions  who  are  hereafter  to  benefit 
by  the  Act  have  the  largest  interest  in  it,  and 
the  largest  interest  should  be  first  and  most 
strenously  guarded." 

These  words  are  excerpts  from  The  Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees,  dated  August  8,  1665 
They  were  written  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  in  regard  to  Yosemite 
when  it  was  becoming  a  State  Park.   I  think  they  apply  now  too. 
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Well,  if  I  had  this  ideal  Superintendent  of  mine  all  fixed  up 
in  an  office,  I  think  I  would  have  one  motto  I  would  like  to  hang 
on  the  wall  and  it  would  simply  be  the  words  written  by  the  son  of 
the  man  I  just  quoted,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  "In  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired." 

I  was  a  little  shocked  when  I  looked  on  your  program  and  saw 
that  I  suddenly  had  become  a  philosopher.   And  if  I  were  to  have 
to  try  to  live  up  to  that,  I  think  most  of  my  philosophy   could  be 
expressed  in  a  very  few  words  that  were  found  on  an  old  tombstone 
in  Cumberland,  England.   Olaus  put  them  on  a  plague.   Some  of  you 
have  seen  this  plague  hanging  on  our  mantle  piece  at  Boose. 

"The  wonder  of  the  world,  the  beauty  and  the  power,  the 
shapes  of  things,  their  colours,  lights  and  shades  -  these  I  saw. 
Look  ye  also  while  life  lasts." 

You  are  the  guardians  of  the  best  in  American  life.   Don  ft  be 
afraid  to  be  proud  of  this,  for  you  are  really  the  keepers  of  the 
American  Dream . 

Thank  you. 


COMMON  INTEREST  PARKS  -  WORK  SESSIONS 


Newly  Established  Areas 

Leader:   Lorraine  Mintzmyer 
Superintendent,  Buffalo  National  River 

It  is  apparent  that  the  scope  of  problems  in  newly  authorized 
areas  is  of  such  magnitude  that  to  provide  better  input,  a  panel 
of  Superintendents  from  newly  authorized  areas  should  be  convened 
soon  to  devleop  procedures  for  the  study,  legislative  support 
data,  legislative  action,  and  activation  of  new  areas.   The  time 
alloted  for  these  discussions  was  simply  insufficient  to  treat  the 
problems  in  sufficient  detail  in  relation  to  their  overall 
potential  impact  on  future  authorization  and  management  of  the 
area.   Below  are  recommendations  that  emerged  from  the 
discussions. 

1.   That  a  SWAT  team  approach  be  adopted  for 
intial  staffing  of  new  areas  with 
interdisciplinary  (especially  raanagenent) 
expertise  to  get  the  area  started  in  the  proper 
direction. 
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2.  The  Service  establish  a  procedure  of 
compiling  a  kit  of  reference  materials  such  as 
Directives  System,  FPM,  Departmental  Manual, 
FPMR,  etc.  to  be  provided  to  the  area 
immediately  when  made  operational. 

3.  That  people  experienced  in  park  management 
be  given  full  consideration  in  staffing  the 
Legislative  Division  in  WASO. 

4.  That  an  interim  management  plan  be 
developed  to  guide  park  operations  and 
management  pending  completion  of  the  General 
Management  Plan. 

5.  That  Land  and  Hater  Conservation  Fund 
legislation  be  amended  to  provide  for  use  of 
these  funds  for  acquisitioD  of  State,  county  or 
municipal  lands  within  authorized  park 
boundaries. 

6.  The  Service  should  develop  a  procedure  for 
requesting  all  funds  needed  to  staff  and  operate 
initially  a  new  Park  area  to  prevent  resources 
being  diverted  from  existing  areas. 

7.  That  a  commitment  from  the  States  regarding 
jurisdiction  be  obtained  during  the  legislative 
process. 

8.  That  boundary  surveying  and  monumenting  be 
performed  prior  to  the  first  phase  of  land 
acquisition  and  that  it  be  funded  from  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  funds. 

9.  That  a  program  be  developed  to  provide  land 
acquisition  personnel  with  traininq  in  Park 
Service  policy  and  management  principles  prior 
to  assumption  of  duties. 
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Orban/Cultural/Memorial 

Leader:   Bob  Chandler 
Superintendent,  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 

Each  panelist  spoke  for  three  to  five  minutes  about  his  area, 
focusing  on  special  problems,  effective  programs  and  trends.   The 
session  was  than  opened  for  questions  and  general  discussion. 

The  panelists  were  all  from  widely  dispersed  urban  areas 
which  contained  some  cultural  sites  and  or  memorials.   Many  areas 
represented  are  located  near  urban  centers  but  are  not  in 
metropolitan  areas.   There  was  concern  that  we  ofter  think  only  of 
the  Gateways  or  Nationl  Capital  Parks  when  talking  about  urban 
parks. 

The  following  items  represent  the  essence  of  this  work 
session . 

1.  Many  urban  parks  suffer  from  over-use. 
This  reduces  opportunities  for  effective 
interpretation,  degrades  the  resource  and 
suggests  that  visitor  use  limits  should  be 
considered  in  places  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
Kennedy  Center,  American  Museum  of  Immigration, 
and  Museum  of  Westward  Expansion. 

2.  Orban  parks  are  very  susceptible  to 
pollution  because  of  the  many  sources  in  these 
settings.   It  is  generally  more  difficult  to 
mitigate  these  negative  impacts. 

3.  Public  involvement  in  the  planning  and 
decision  making  process  is  now  a  must, 
particularly  in  new  areas.  The  wide  variety  of 
approaches  used  suggests  the  need  for  a 
cost/benefit  analysis  for  these  methods. 

4.  Parks  in  urban  areas  are  in  constant  demand 
for  use  as  sites  for  a  wide  variety  of  special 
events  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  mission- 
oriented  .   Many  events  are  important  to  the 
community  and  the  Service  may  benefit  from 
participation;  however,  park  budgets  do  not 
generally  provide  for  this  service  and  there  is 
currently  no  mechanism  to  recover  the  support 
costs.   Even  when  an  organization  reimburses  the 
Service  for  support  costs,  the  monies  go  into 
the  general  fund. 
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5.  Mission-oriented  outreach  programs  can  be 
particularly  effective  in  urban  parks.   Funds, 
personnel  ceilings,  and  lack  of  clear  direction 
have  limited  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs.  The  Service  needs  not  only  policy 
direction  with  these  programs  (i.e., 
environmental  education,  energy  conservation, 
cultural  programs)  but  also  the  resources  to 
deliver  them  locally . 

6.  Drban  parks  are  generally  more  intense  than 
traditional  parks.   Such  parks  have  high 
visitation,  greater  ethnic  diversity  of 
visitors,  more  external  interactions  and  are 
directly  involved  with  a  wide  variety  of 
community  issues.   They  are  more  costly  to 
operate.   Powerful  figures  often  bypass  local 
management  on  park  matters  by  dealing  directly 
with  WASO  or  Congress. 

7.  Urban  parks  traditionally  have  more 
difficultly  with  staffing.   Problems  result  from 
the  negative  image  of  urban  parks  and  the  higher 
cost  of  living.   Wore  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  positive  aspects  of  urban  assignments,  to 
in  fact  sell  them  within  the  Service.   Some  feel 
that  working  in  urban  parks  can  have  a  negative 
effect  on  consideration  for  transfer  to  other 
parks.   More  latitude  is  needed  for  local 
hiring,  particularly  in  the  0  25  series.   Hiring 
people  that  are  attuned  to  the  urban  environment 
and  programs  is  vital  and  would  lead  to  a  better 
personnel  balance  within  the  system. 
Assignments  to  urban  areas  should  be  encouraged, 
but  fixed  tenure  for  these  assignments  is  not 
considered  a  viable  solution. 

8.  Close  cooperative  working  relationships 
with  other  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  park 
and  recreation  business  is  essential  for 
effective  operations  in  urban  settings. 

9.  A  problem  exists  in  classifying  maintenance 
positions  in  the  16 40  series,  particularly  for 
the  work  they  are  doing  in  complex  and  unigue 
facilities.   Present  classification  is  based  on 
GSA  standards  which  are  not  applicable  to  many 
NPS  situations. 

10.  The  tremendous  number  of  historic 
buildings  in  the  parks  will  severly  strain  our 
budgets  for  rehabilitation  and  maintenance. 
Solutions  are  needed  such  as  adaptive  uses  that 
will  generate  revenue  that  can  be  used  to  offset 
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rising  maintenance  cost.   He  should  consider 
legislation  to  authorize  leasing  interior  spaces 
for  commercial  purposes  where  appropriate. 


National  Seashores,  Lakeshores  and  Scenic  Riverways 

Leader:  Larry  Hadley 
Superintendent,  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 

The  workshop  participants  represented  a  wide  range  of  diverse 
water-oriented  resources.   Generally  they  were  from  national 
lakeshores,  seashores  and  riverways  but  also  other  areas  with 
water-based  recreation. 

A  proposed  list  of  eight  topics  was  reduced  to  three,  dealing 
with  jurisdiction  over  waters  and  submerged  lands,  the  role  of 
citizen  advisory  committees,  and  use  of  the  recreational 
management  category. 

Concurrent  Jurisdiction 

All  superintendents  felt  that  jurisdiction  over  bodies  of 
water  was  vague  and  needed  to  be  clarified.   The  consensus  was 
that  1/4  mile  jurisdiction  would  be  adequate  to  regulate  use 
activities  which  originated  on  land.  This  would  give  control  over 
beaches  as  well  as  water  activities  such  as  fishing,  swimming, 
surfing,  diving,  and  boating.   An  example  was  offered  of  the  kind 
of  problems  that  arise:  a  fisherman  finds  himself  standing  on 
Federally  owned  land  and  fishing  in  state  waters.   This  can  mean 
different  management  policies,  different  regulations,  and  a 
different  philosophy  of  visitor  use.   In  the  past,  many  of  these 
problems  have  been  resolved  through  local  agreements  and 
cooperative  efforts. 

Concurrent  jurisdiction  would  help  to  control  such  problems. 
It  would  also  permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  exert  some 
influence  over  localized  pollution  which  occurs  around  marinas, 
docks,  and  boating  areas.   It  was  the  consensus  that  jurisdiction 
is  needed  primarily  over  water  areas  and  not  the  submerged  lands. 
An  exception  is  Biscayne  National  Monument,  where  they  are 
attempting  to  preserve  an  entire  marine  ecosystem.   Another 
exception  is  a  resevoir  recreation  area.   During  periods  of 
extensive  drawdown,  when  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  exposed,  a 
problem  arises  with  no  jurisdiction  over  that  exposed  land.   When 
the  reservoir  is  filled,  jurisdiction  over  the  water  surface  and 
water  resources  is  adequate.   Jurisdiction  over  water  resources, 
excluding  the  bottom,  is  adequate  for  most  areas. 
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There  was  some  discussion  of  boundaries  of  national 
seashores,  lakeshores,  and  riverways.   Changing  coastlines  and  a 
constant  shift  and  change  in  the  water  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  mark  and  maintain  a  boundary  line  on  offshore  areas.   This 
problem  was  not  resolved  in  the  discussion  and  solutions  are  yet 
to  be  found. 

Resolution  I: 

To  seek  concurrent  jurisdiction  for  waters  throughout  the 
system  of  national  seashores,  lakeshores,  and  scenic  riverways. 
To  include  1/4  mile  jurisdiction  off  lakeshores  and  national 
seashores.   To  seek  jurisdiction  only  over  water  resources  except 
in  those  areas  where  jurisdiction  over  submerged  lands  is 
important  to  the  management  goals  of  the  park. 

Citizen  Advisory  Commissions 

There  was  no  group  consensus  that  citizen  advisory 
commissions  are  helpful  and  work  towards  the  betterment  of  the 
park  area.  Several  indicated  that  their  commissions  actually 
hindered  good  management  of  the  park  and  provided  stumbling  blocks 
for  good  public  relations  and  planning.   It  was  stated  by  several 
superintendents  that  each  advisory  commission  needs  to  be 
evaluated  on  an  individual  basis.   Some  commissions  are 
functioning  in  a  very  productive  and  useful  way,  while  others  are 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Those 
commissions  which  are  not  functioning  in  a  useful  manner  are  often 
unclear  about  their  role.   These  commissions  have  tried  to  unduly 
influence  the  management  practices  and  have  expressed  the  feeling 
that  they  take  precedence  over  citizens  involvement.  For  those 
commissions  that  are  functioning  well,  it  was  felt  that  their 
greatest  contribution  was  their  knowledge  and  feeling  for  public 
opinion  and  support.   Parks  that  have  such  commissions  have  used 
them  as  barometers  of  citizen  interest  and  concern. 

Resolution  2 

That  citizens  advisory  commissions  be  evaluated  on  an 
individual  park  by  park  basis.  That  the  National  Park  Service 
make  every  effort  to  insure  continuing  authorization  for  the 
existence  of  productive  and  useful  advisory  commissions.   Those 
that  are  threatened  by  extinction  due  to  a  ten  year  limitation  in 
their  basic  legislative  authority  should  be  extended  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

The  third  resolution  received  unanimous  support.   The  term 
recreation  colors  the  thinking  not  only  of  the  park  visitor  and 
park  user  but  also  of  the  park  manager  and  park  planner.   Most  of 
the  national  lakeshores,  seashores,  and  scenic  riverways  fit  all 
three  categories,  historic,  recreational,  and  natural. 

Resolution  3 
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That  the  category  "recreation*  be  dropped  as  a  classification 
for  national  lakeshores,  seashores,  and  scenic  riverways.   That 
the  terminology  of  recreation  area  be  eliminated  from  all 
management  and  planning  vocabularies. 

(Note:   In  November,  the  Director  announced  that  the  three 
management  categories  natural,  historical  and  recreational  would 
no  longer  be  used.) 

A  fourth  resolution  was  proposed  at  the  close  of  the 
workshop.   There  was  strong  consensus  that  these  three  types  of 
areas,  national  seashores,  lakeshores,  and  scenic  riverways,  have 
much  in  common.   Future  meetings  to  discuss  mutual  problems  and 
issues  would  be  very  productive  if  conducted  within  the  management 
framework  of  these  three  types  of  areas.   The  recommendation  of 
this  group  was  to  recognize  that  similar  areas  have  much  to  gain 
from  common  discussions  and  that  water-oriented  areas  should  be 
grouped  together  in  future  training  and  planning  sessions. 


Deserts ,  Canyons ,  River  Running 


Leader:   Jerry  Wagers 
Superintendent,  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area 


Following  are  general  comments  and  recommendations: 


J.   Resource  Management  Plans.   Superintendents 
felt  basic  data  to  establish  base  lines  in 
public  use  and  resource  management  is  of  the 
highest  priority.   In  addition  to  the  basic 
studies  needed  in  some  parks,  it  was  felt  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  completing  the  full  Resource 
Management  Plan  is  necessary.   Without  it,  the 
superintendent  lacks  the  tools  to  support  his 
position  regarding  visitor  use  and  development. 
In  some  cases,  increased  day  use  has  become  a 
threat  to  park  resources  and  the  superintendent 
is  looking  for  an  effective  rationale  and 
defensible  method  of  controlling  use. 

2»   Carrying  Capacities.   Use  capacities  need 
to  be  determined  (physical,  sociological,  etc.) 
as  part  of  the  Resource  Management  Plan,  or  as 
base  data  for  the  General  Management  Plan. 
Problems  of  crowding,  visitor  conflict,  and 
sanitation  now  exist  in  recreation  areas  and  in 
river  running  areas.   Management  options. 
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including  reservation  systems ,  zoning,  spacing 
between  raft  trips,  designated  camping  areas, 
should  receive  careful  analysis.   Because  of 
differences  between  areas,  any  policy  needs 
flexibility.   Everyone  felt  strongly  that 
studies  should  be  undertaken  before  policy 
decisions  are  made  to  cut  off  or  severely 
control  visitor  use. 

3-   River  Running.   There  is  such  diversity 
between  parks  that  a  single  policy  might  be  very 
difficult  to  develop  and  administer.  A  better 
approach  is  to  allow  the  Resource  Management 
Plan  to  aid  in  making  a  determination  for  each 
park. 

it-   Saf tey  regulations  at  present  appear 
adeguate  to  most  superintendents.   They  are 
aware,  however,  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
presently  considering  revisions  that  may  effect 
white  water  regulations. 

5.  Off -road  Vehicles.   There  is  growing 
concern  over  impact  of  off-road  vehicles  on  park 
resources.   A  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  designating  an  off-road  area 
within  a  recreation  area.   In  some  cases, 
unauthorized  use  has  already  severely  damaged 
resources.   The  thinking  of  some  superintendents 
is  that  if  this  use  can  be  confined  to  the 
already  disturbed  area,  perhaps  the  remaining 
resource  can  be  spared.   Off -road  vehicle 
regulations  are  working  fairly  well  in  some 
parks,  especially  those  with  significant  mileage 
of  dirt  roads.   Perhaps  an  interagency  planning 
approach  can  be  used  to  allow  visitor  access  to 
adjacent  government  land,  such  as  BLM  or  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

6.  Oil,  Gas  and  Mining  Assement  Dnit  in  DSC. 
Superintendents  recommend  that  the  Service 
establish  a  team  in  the  Denver  Service  Center  to 
work  exclusively  on  assessments  of  oil  and  gas 
and  mining  leases.   The  team  should  assist  any 
region  and  park  with  this  need.   This  is  a 
technical  field  and  it  is  time-consuming  and 
costly  to  train  regional  teams. 

7.  Fishing  derbys  in  recration  areas  could 
become  a  real  problem  if  not  controlled.   Many 
of  the  derbys  are  now  being  sponsored  on  a 
commercial  basis  by  sporting  equipment 
manufacturers.   Prize  money  is  offered  and  is 
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attracting  large  crowds.   Superintendents  are 
asking  if  this  is  a  bonafide  recreational  use. 
Their  feeling  is  that,  if  unchecked,  this  might 
begin  to  affect  both  the  resource  and  the 
recreational  enjoyment  of  the  general  public. 


Forts  —  Colonial  and  Frontier 


Leader:   Janet  Wolf 
Superintendent,  Fort  Frederica  National  Monument 

During  the  discussions  a  number  of  areas  of  common  concern 
were  identified  and  addressed.   The  overriding  concern  related  to 
people  issues.   It  was  strongly  felt  that  professionals  were 
needed  espcially  in  the  curatorial  and  restoration  specialist 
fields.   The  group  recommended  that  (1)  intakes  be  recruited  with 
academic  backgrounds  in  history,  (2)  curators  be  selected  from 
specialist  registers  not  PACE  and  (3)  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
be  approached  to  establish  or  reactivate  a  series  which  would 
cover  maintenance  preservation  specialists.   In  relation  to  the 
latter  two  suggestions,  it  was  strongly  recommended  that  intern/ 
apprenticeship  programs  be  developed  within  the  Service.   The 
general  feeling  was  that  we  had  not  been  doing  an  adequate  job  of 
training  personnel  in  the  historic  fields. 

A  major  concern  to  all  is  the  curatorial  field.   A  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  study  the  Canadian  system  (depots)  and 
consider  adapting  it  to  our  needs .  Regional  or  artifact  type 
depots  across  the  country  were   considered  and,  if  established, 
could  function  as  training  grounds  for  field  curators.   Many 
artifacts  are  duplicates  and  may  not  need  to  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  as  others.   A  system  needs  to  be  developed  to 
determine  what  should  be  kept,  what  disposed  of  and  where.   The 
example  of  Fort  McHenry's  Magazine  storage  area  seemed  to  point  to 
a  constructive  adaptive  use  of  an  historic  building  where  the 
facade  was  preserved  while  artifact  storage  facilities  were 
created .   It  was  reiterated  numerous  times  that  the  artifacts  are 
an  important  part  of  the  historic  record  and  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  their  preservation.   Artifacts  in  the  form  of 
documents  should  be  microfilmed  and  the  originals  placed  in 
centralized  depositories  recognized  as  research  centers. 
Additionally,  lists  of  artifacts  available  for  loan  to  other  areas 
would  be  helpful  as  well  as  source  lists  for  reproduction  items, 
tools,  materials,  etc.  needed  for  restoration  and  preservation  . 
Another  idea  which  surfaced  was  the  replacement  of  gun  carriages 
under  the  cyclic  maintenance  programs  while  some  suggested  we  seek 
permission  to  amortize  these  items  so  that  they  can  be  replaced 
when  they  deteriorate.   A  final  thought,  we  need  to  find  ways  of 
sharing  information  and  techniques. 
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Safety  and  handicapped  acces 
were  all  supportive  of  the  safety 
actions  taken  to  make  an  area  saf 
we  are  here  to  preserve.  A  creat 
personnel,  historians  and  histori 
A  group  composed  of  representativ 
be  formed  to  seek  practical  means 
hazards  as  possible.  At  the  same 
most  forts  are  inherently  unsafe 
Specific  areas  of  concern  include 
black  powder  regulations,  guideli 
similar  to  that  for  the  revolutio 
low  passsgeways,  high  walls,  etc. 
one  participant  stated:  We  should 
the  fabric  for  safety  any  more  th 
rattlesnakes  or  Grizzly  Bears  in 
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Discussion  centered  on  adaptive  use  and  reconstruction.   The 
group  felt  that  if  reconstruction  was  undertaken,  the  appearance 
was  critical,  not  the  use  of  historic  materials.   The  critical 
factors  to  consider  in  the  choice  of  materials  are  purpose, 
intended  longevity  and  economics.   We  discussed  two  different 
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approaches   followed    recently —  Bent*s  Old   Fort  and    Fort 

Stanwix — and   strongly  supported   the  approach   taken   at   the   latter 

site. 

The  discussions  of  adaptive  use  concluded  with  the  concept 
that  as  long  as  the  facades  were  retained  and  the  use  did  not 
conflict  with  the  historic  scene,  it  should  be  encouraged  where 
there  is  no  other  intended  use  for  the  building.   Areas  that  used 
historic  buildings  for  visitor  centers  generally  felt  this  was  a 
good  approach,  and  certainly  better  than  modern  buildings 
interfering  with  the  historic  environs  and  vistas.   Discussion  on 
environs  stressed  the  importance  of  buf fers/greenspace  for 
historic  as  well  as  natural  areas.   Donated  scenic  easements  (Tax 
Reform  Act) ,  could  be  a  way  of  preserving  some  of  the  environs  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  National  Park  Service.   One  additional 
idea  which  surfaced  was  to  construct  visitor  centers  in  historic 
areas  underground  to  protect  the  historic  setting. 

There  were  several  other  ideas  which  surfaced .   It  was  felt 
that  a  higher  priority  servicewide  needs  to  be  set  on  Historic 
Structures  Reports,  maintenance/preservation  guides,  and  research 
to  preserve  historic  buildings.   we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
increased  emphasis  on  science  programs  in  relation  to  the  natural 
environment  but  felt  it  should  be  extended  to  cover  the  historic 
environment.   A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  Leopold  type  report  -  a 
state  of  the  art  report  -  be  compiled  on  the  historic  areas  and 
resources  within  the  NPS.   Last,  within  the  historic  areas  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  managers  should  re-evaluate  the 
priorities  they  set  on  preservation  and  visitor  use.   Do  we  have 
the  appropriate  balance  or  are  we  erring  on  the  side  of  visitor 
use  rather  than  resource  preservation? 


Battlefields 


Leader:  John  Earnst 
Superintendent,  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 

Although  numerous  topics  emerged  for  consideration,  six  are 
generally  applicable.   Battlefield  Superintendents  are  most 
concerned  about  metal  detecting,  personnel,  park  planning,  museum 
objects.  National  Cemetery  management,  and  incompatible  adjacent 
land  uses. 

Metal  detecting  has  long  been  a  concern,  but  recently  the 
number  of  professionals  using  sophisticated  gear  has  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  park  staffs  to  deal  with  this  effectively. 
National  publications  are  encouraging  the  practice.   An  article 
appeared  recently  in  Flying  Colors,  the  magazine  of  Braniff 
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Airlines.   The  author  was  totally  unfamiliar  with  NPS  regulations, 
because  he  recommended  use  of  metal  detectors  in  parks.   Since  the 
problem  is  prevalent  at  most  battlefield  parks,  and  is  created 
primarily  by  professional  collectors  who  move  from  place  to  place. 
Superintendents  need  guidance  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  it. 

The  lack  of  well  trained  and  highly  gualified  administrative 
personnel  is  a  serious  problem  particularly  at  small  parks. 
Recent  downgradings  of  administrative  positions  has  created  a  high 
turnover  rate  among  these  employees,  and  has  made  it  difficult  for 
managers  to  find  gualified  people.  The  present  depressed  grade 
levels  provide  no  career  ladder,  and  therefore  no  incentive  for 
people  to  enter  or  stay  in  the  field.   Relief  from  this  situation 
is  a  reguirement  if  small  parks  are  to  meet  their  administrative 
responsibilities  . 

Of  the  eighteen  parks  represented,  only  five  had  current 
approved  general  management  plans  or  master  plans.   Although 
sporadic  planning  efforts  have  occurred  at  most  parks,  sufficient 
commitments  of  personnel  and  funding  have  not  been  available  to 
produce  completed  documents.   This  situation  handicaps  park 
managers  in  their  efforts  to  effectively  manage  the  resources 
entrusted  to  them  and  reflects  badly  on  the  NPS  and  its  ability  to 
plan. 

The  number  of  museum  objects  in  park  collections  is  getting 
out  of  hand.   The  need  for  storage  space  and  preservation 
treatment  of  objects  and  artifacts  continues  to  outpace  our 
ability  to  insure  adequate  storage  or  care.   Parks  should  probably 
exercise  greater  care  and  selectivity  in  making  additions  to 
collections,  but  they  also  need  guidance  and  training  in  culling 
and  caring  for  museum  objects.   In  numerous  cases  fragile  items 
are  deteriorating  because  they  do  not  receive  adequate  curatorial 
attention.   Park  staffs  would  welcome  more  training  in  curatorial 
methods.   Although  Harpers  Ferry  presently  offers  two  courses, 
they  are  able  to  train  only  twenty  people  a  year.   A  substantial 
increase  in  available  training  would  go  a  long  way  toward  curing 
part  of  the  problem. 

There  is  a  need  to  clarify  operating  procedures  pertinent  to 
National  Cemeteries  under  our  administration.   A  memorandum  of 
November  13,  1973  from  Acting  Associate  Director  Rumburg  explained 
the  situation  at  that  time.   National  Cemeteries  outside  our 
jurisdiction  were  subseguently  transferred  to  the  Veterans 
Administration.   Most  parks  have  informally  adopted  the  VA 
guidelines  in  addition  to  Part  12,  Chapter  1,  36  CFR.   It  is 
suggested  that  the  management  policies  be  revised  to  specifically 
adopt  Veterans  Administration  guidelines  on  interments,  VA-NCS-IS- 
Z  dated  June  3,  1974  unless  they  conflict  with  existing  Service 
regulations  or  policy. 

Incompatible  adjacent  land  use  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
significant  problem  facing  some  battlefield  parks.   Industrial, 
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residential,  and  commercial  developments  at  park  boundaries  are 
diminishing  the  unique  values  of  the  areas  we  manage.   The  adverse 
impacts  of  these  developments  should  be  recognized  and  steps  taken 
to  mitigate  them .  He  are  hopeful  that  the  effort  now  being 
launched  by  the  Director  will  be  successful  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  situation  and  will  make  it  possible  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  solution. 


Indian/Native/Archeological  Parks 

Leader:   Jerry  Shimoda 
Superintendent,  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park 

The  session  leader  decided  to  have  four  major  topics  covered 
by  seven  resource  people  who  were  contacted  several  weeks  in 
advance  to  prepare  statements.   The  topics  were:   (1)  Supervising 
Native  Employees,  (2)  Public  Involvement,  Resource  Management  and 
Native  Groups,  (3)  Interpretation  (Community  Involvement  and 
Gathering  Data  from  Native  Groups)  and  (4)  Archeology. 

J.   Supervising  Native  Employees:   This  subject 
was  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  female 
native;  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  male  native 
supervisor;  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  female 
non-native  supervisor;  and  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  male  non -native. 

2-  Public  Involvement,  Resource  Management  and 
Native  Groups:   This  section  covered  traditional 
rights  and  resource  management,  good  things  and 
difficulties  in  public  involvement  by  natives, 
and  special  problems. 

3-  Interpretation  (Community  Involvement  and 
Gathering  Data  from  Native  Groups) :   The  whats, 
the  hows,  and  the  whys  were  covered  here  with 
respect  to  native  Hawaiians. 

4.   Archeology:   This  included  the  Service 
policy  regarding  restoration  versus  native  push 
for  restoration,  difficulties,  and  examples. 

Common  threads  appeared  as  the  speakers  made  their 
presentations.  —  (1)  That  native  relations  for  the  NPS  is  a  very 
critical  area,  (2)  our  employees  need  to  be  better  informed  of 
what  to  expect  when  transferring  to  an  area  where  the  majority  of 
the  employees  are  natives,  (3)  we  need  to  get  the  work  done,  but 
we  also  need  to  respect  native  cultural  practices  even  though  it 
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may  interfere  somewhat  with  our  job  timetable,  (4)  native 
demonstrators  are  not  pretending  or  role-playing,  (5)  more  care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  natives  to  supervise  native  parks, 
(6)  in  native  relations,  we  can  no  longer  operate  in  a 
paternalistic,  or  big  brother  fashion.  Their  involvement  as 
neighbors  and  employees  is  essential  to  the  success  of  future 
programs,  and  (7)  the  word  patience  kept  surfacing  with  respect  to 
native  relations. 

The  following  are  our  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  National  Park  Service  recognize 
native  relations  as  a  very  critical  area. 

2.  That  our  employees  be  well  informed  of  what 
to  expect  when  transferring  to  an  area  where  the 
majority  of  the  employees  are  natives.   This  can 
be  done  through  the  development  of  an 
orientation  packet  including  the  history, 
beliefs,  customs,  certain  ceremonial  activities, 
of  the  native  people  and  what  they  expect  of  a 
new  superintendent  or  supervisor,  and  some  of 
the  do"s  and  donfts. 

3.  That  (even  though  each  park  is  different) 
training  course  be  developed  embodying  some  of 
the  common  denominators  with  mostly  native  input 
instead  of  their  having  only  token 
representation . 

4.  That  even  though  we  feel  we  need  to  get  the 
job  done,  we  respect  native  cultural  practices. 
While  this  may  interfere  somewhat  with  our 
timetable,  high  benefit  will  accrue  ultimately 
in  native  relations.   This  does  not  mean, 
however,  giving  in  to  every  demand. 

5.  That  more  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  a 
native  to  supervise  a  native  park.  That 
individual  might  have  more  difficulty  than  a 
non-native. 

6.  That  natives  of  the  appropriate  background 
be  used  instead  of  non-natives,  as  cultural 
demonstrators  in  native  parks . 

7.  That  native  groups  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  planning  and  decision-making  by 
NPS  going  out  to  them  to  make  sure  they 
understand  what  we  need  from  them,  rather  than 
merely  issuing  a  press  release  and  expecting 
them  to  come  to  us. 
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8.  That  native  groups  be  dealt  with  patiently, 
and  as  equals  in  all  aspects. 

9.  That  native  requests  for  restoration  and/or 
reconstruction  of  archeological  sites  be 
considered  fairly,  and  if  a  decision  is  made  to 
reconstruct,  follow  the  best  archeological 
techniques  based  on  data  acquired  through 
research  . 

10.  That  a  general  UPS  policy  for  natives, 
including  Indians,  should  not  be  formulated 
because  each  group  is  unique. 


Homes/Birthplaces/Sites 

Leader:  Gene  Colbert 
Superintendent,  George  Washington  Carver  National  Monument 

Conferees  and  panelists  participating  in  the 
Homes /Birthplaces/Sites  work  session  addressed  a  number  of  areas 
of  interest  and  concern.  A  summary  of  comments  and  concerns 
expressed  follow: 

Field  managers  feel  that  the  amount  of  technical  assistance 
in  historic  preservation/restoration  available  to  them  is 
insufficient. 

Safety  requirements  for  structures  create  problems  in 
restoration  and  historic  interpretation. 

Concern  exists  over  the  public  pressures  being  exerted  to 
permit  uses  of  sites  which  conflict  with  historic 
restoration/preservation  purposes • 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  far  the  Service  should  go  in 
recreating  the  historic  scene.   The  Service  also  faces  the  problem 
of  maintaining  areas  in  a  "beautiful"  manner  as  opposed  to 
authentic  conditions  of  the  historic  period/s  interpreted. 

A  problem  exists  of  overuse  of  some  historic  structures.   The 
development  of  means  to  better  control  and  perhaps  scale  down  use 
of  some  sites  is  reguired  • 

Some  participants  feel  the  Service  lacks  a  philosophy  as  to 
the  role  and  function  of  our  historic  sites. 
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Expressions  were  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  Service  is 
dealing  with  outmoded  concepts  of  historic  restoration  and 
interpretation-   Example:   We  should  get  out  of  the  syndrome  that 
old  history  is  good  and  new  history  is  bad. 

A  strong  feeling  was  evident  that  living  history  should  not 
exist  in  the  parks...ie:   it  is  entertainment  only. 

Stronger  emphasis  is  required  to  transform  historic  research 
findings  into  interpretive  information. 

A  major  challenge  facing  the  interpreter  of  history  is 
competition  with  our  society,s  visual  emphasis.   Because  people 
are  visually  oriented,  we  must  interpret  visually.   We  should 
develop  means  to  overcome  this  visual  emphasis. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  adaptive  use  is  good  but  the  fori 
it  takes  must  vary  according  to  the  restoration/preservation 
objectives  for  a  particular  site. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  interpretation  of 
periods  of  history  in  transition. 

Increased  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
workable,  reliable  security  systems  for  historic  structures. 


Backcountrv,  Wilderness  and  Cave  Management 

Leader:   Jack  Morehead 
Superintendent,  Isle  Royal  National  Park 

Caves  received  very  little  mention  due  to  lack  of  time.   Many 
of  the  management  techniques  and  situations  discussed  for 
Backcountry  and  Wilderness  areas  apply  to  Cave  Management; 
however,  specific  discussion  of  cave  areas  was  not  conducted. 

The  panel  and  group  discussions  generally  divided  into  two 
categories:   Sharing  of  general  information  and  discussion  of 
existing  and  future  needs. 

A.  General  Information 

Regulations  and  management  plans  must  be  based  upon 
quantified  data.   There  was  general  agreement  that  management 
decisions  had  to  be  made,  and  most  often  in  a  subjective,  rather 
than  objective,  manner.   Cuantified  data,  both  biological  and 
sociological,  is  very  much  needed  to  gain  public  support  and  to 
back  up  management  decisions  when  questioned,  especially  in  court. 
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This  data  could  take  many  forms:   resource  inventory,  resource 
management  plans,  research  findings,  documented  resource 
deterioration,  impacts  on  water  or  air  quality,  effects  on 
wildlife,  or  changes  in  visitor  experience  are  just  a  few. 

Dse  of  computer  modeling  was  discussed  as  an  excellent  method 
of  predicting  results  of  possible  alternate  decisions,  management 
controls  or  impacts. 

Zoned  and  non-zoned  use  concepts,  undesignated  versus 
designated  camping,  destination  versus  entry  point  control  of 
users,  reserved  versus  non-reserved  permit  systems,  carrying 
capacity  implementation,  different  registration  systems, 
regulations,  permits,  and  information  dissemination  were  briefly 
discussed  and  certain  area  practices  explained. 

There  was  some  discussion  about  public  acceptance  or 
challenge  of  carrying  capacities,  guota  systems,  reservation 
systems,  and  area  zoning.   Some  time  was  spent  comparing  thoughts 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  zoning,  carrying  capacities,  and  closure 
of  areas.   There  was  much  interest  in  the  results  of  recent 
decisions,  such  as  those  at  lit.  Rainier  and  Grand  Canyon, 
regarding  zoning  and  carrying  capacities. 

Several  observations  were  shared  regarding  water  guality  and 
sanitation  problems  in  Backcountry  and  Wilderness  areas. 

There  was  general  concensus  that  we  should  place  more 
emphasis  on  better  public  information  and  education,  should 
provide  the  public  more  and  better  outlets  for  securing 
information  before  their  visit,  and  should  establish  better 
coordination  with  other  agencies  with  similar  or  adjacent  areas. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  made  relating  to  National 
Park  Service  management  impacts  on  our  own  areas.  Dse  of  horses, 
helicopters  and  other  management  tools  have  had  a  severe  impact  on 
several  areas  and  were  the  subject  of  much  concern. 

Several  comments  pertained  to  visitor  expectations, 
wilderness  experience,  and  sociological  carrying  capacities.   Many 
were  interested  in  learning  more  about  past  studies  relating  to 
these,  and  more  about  the  theory  that  dissatisfied  visitors  are 
often  displaced  by  other  visitors  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
particular  level  of  experience  encountered  in  any  given  area. 

Conflict  between  different  user  groups  was  mentioned  several 
times.   There  is  a  real  intolerance  between  different  users.   For 
example,  backpackers  versus  horseback  riders,  individual  visitors 
versus  larger  groups,  skiers  versus  snowmobilers,  canoers  versus 
power  boaters,  etc. 

There  were  comments  about  the  importance  of  fire,  wildlife, 
endangered  species,  critical  habitat,  and  other  specific  items 
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Warren  Hill  (left)  Luis  Garcia  and  Ed  Rodriguez 
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that  directly  relate  to  the  management  of  Backcountry  and 
Wilderness  areas.  A  concept  of  total  zoning  of  areas  and  of 
possible  time  zoning  for  protection  of  wildlife  was  discussed. 
The  idea  was  expressed  that  a  particular  area  might  be  closed  to 
visitors  during  a  critical  time  of  year  in  order  to  protect  either 
the  wildlife  or  the  visitor. 

The  concept  of  accepting  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in 
National  Park  Service  areas  was  discussed.   Education  is  needed  as 
to  what  the  dangers  are,  but  many  felt  we  might  be  going  too  far 
in  trying  to  protect  the  public  from  the  danger  rather  than 
educating  them  so  that  informed  acceptance  of  the  hazard  would 
occur.   In  most  cases,  the  wildlife  or  the  wilderness  resource  is 
more  in  need  of  protection  from  the  public  than  the  other  way 
around. 

B.   Identified  Needs 

1.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  day-use 
impacts  were  not  receiving  enough  attention  in 
our  studies  and  decisions  relating  to 
Backcountry  and  Wilderness  management.   These 
should  receive  greater  attention  in  the  future. 

2.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  Servicewide 
policy  relating  to  open  wood  fires.   It  was 
suggested  that  a  general  philosophy  of  doing 
away  with  them  should  be  adopted,  but  there 
should  be  room  for  exceptions. 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  a  Servicewide  effort  to 
educate  the  public  to  accept  wilderness  on  its 
own  terms.   This  would  include  accepting  the 
danger  from  wild  animals;  accepting  the  fact 
that  the  standards  of  trail  maintenance, 
bridges,  camp  sites,  etc.,  may  be  lower;  and 
even  accepting  the  fact  that  a  lack  of 
information  (signs,  maps,  trail  information, 
etc.)  may  be  a  part  of  the  total  wilderness 
experience . 

4.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  this 
list  of  needs  is  not  complete.   Many  important 
subiects  such  as:   the  minimum  tool  concept  and 
the  difference  between  Backcountry  and 
Wilderness  areas,  were  not  discussed  due  to  lack 
of  time.   More  than  anything  else,  this  session 
pointed  out  the  very  real  need  for  more  sharing 
of  information  regarding  management  of  these 
related  areas.   It  was  brought  out  that  our 
communication  with  the  Forest  Service  was  better 
than  our  internal  communication  in  this  regard. 
Stvf ral  expressed  the  fact  that  they  knew  more 
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about  what  Stanky  or  Lime  had  done  in  Forest 
Service  areas  than  they  did  about  what  NPS 
researchers  and  managers  had  done  in  other 
parks. 


5.  A  suggestion  was  made  an 
concurred  with;  that  a  sympos 
and  Wilderness  area  managemen 
extremely  useful.  It  was  fel 
be  geared  to  area  managers,  a 
researchers  or  others  with  de 
rather  than  at  a  lower  level, 
made  to  numerous  existing  tra 
for  certain  skill  oriented  op 
expertise;  law  enforcement,  f 
supervisory  training,  EEO,  et 
there  should  be  a  recognition 
Park  Service  management  of  th 
immediate  attention  to  one  of 
aspects  of  NPS  management,  th 
management  of  backcountry ,  wi 
caves. 
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CLOSING  GENERAL  SESSION 


General  Chairman  Hutchison  introduced  the  Director  for  a 
statement  summarizing  the  work  of  the  conference. 


Director  Whalen: 


Thanks  Ira.   I  would  like  to  recognize  one  Superintendent 
whose  thoughts  and  words  were  the  genesis  of  this  conference. 
Larry  Hadley,  who  was  in  Washington  right  after  Ira  and  I  arrived 
there,  spoke  about  the  need  to  bring  us  together.   Many  others 
supported  the  idea  strongly,  but  Larry  was  the  first  to  bring  it 
up. 

Well,  the  1977  Superintendents  Conference  is  drawing  to  a 
close.   We  came  to  renew  old  aguaintances  and  friendships,  and 
we've  done  that.   We  came  to  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
traditions  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  I  feel  we  have  done 
that.   In  my  opening  remarks,  I  said  "We  will  succeed  only  to  the 
extent  that  you  all  contribute."   We  received  a  tremendous 
contribution,  and  we*re  thankful  for  that.   You  told  us  not  what 
you  thought  we  wanted  to  hear  but  those  things  that  we  must  know 
if  we  are  going  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  think  Bob  Herbst  last  night  offered  us  a  very  strong 
statement,  "The  genius  of  your  organization  is  your  tradition, 
your  professionalism,  your  dedication  to  service,  your  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  convervation ,  and  your  sense  of  belonging, 
your  esprit  de  corps  to  the  National  Park  Service."   To  that  I  can 
only  add.  Amen. 

Now  I'd  like  to  speak  about  the  immediate  future  of  this 
organization  and  get  something  off  my  chest  that  I  know  you're 
wondering  about.   Many  of  the  details  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  remain  to  be  worked  out.   We  will 
obviously  lose  some  of  our  external  functions,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  will  aggresively  pursue  a  clear  deliniation  of  the 
functions  each  agency  will  retain.  One  thing  remains  unchanged, 
and  I  want  to  leave  this  with  you  if  nothing  else.   I  can't 
emphasize  too  much  that  the  land  management  function  of  the 
National  Park  Service  has  remained  untouched.   Our  new  sister 
agency  will  not  be  in  the  land  management  business.   Every 
existing  area  in  the  National  Park  System  will  remain  with  the 
Service.   And  not  only  that:   we,ll  be  adding  new  areas! 
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Bill  Whalen  making  closing  remarks. 


Now  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  things  that  we've  heard  you 
say-  Therefs  no  way  that  I  can  capture  the  beauty  of  the  words 
that  Mardy  Hurie  brought  us  this  morning,  nor  the  challenges  that 
Larry  Young  gave  us  earlier  in  the  conference,  nor  in  any  way  be 
able  to  grasp  the  entire  scope  and  the  complexity  of  the  input 
that  you  have  given  us.   But  I  would  try  to  capture  some  of  what 
we  think  we  heard  you  say. 

It^s  apparent  that  we  need  improved  management  skills  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  an  organization  of  our  size.   Unlike  a 
supermarket  chain,  each  of  our  areas  is  different,  with  different 
needs,  uses,  constituencies  and  problems.   For  that  reason  we  have 
identified  here  an  even  greater  need  to  improve  our  information 
flow  from  top  to  bottom.   And  when  we  see  that  a  Superintendent  is 
required  to  make  some  kind  of  report  every  other  day,  we  know  we 
haven "t  quite  got  our  information  act  together.   We  got  good  marks 
for  dedication,  determination  and  ingenuity.  You  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  recognize  what  has  to  be  done  and  to  do  it. 
But  when  things  get  done  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of  the 
management  system,  then  that  system  has  got  to  change,  and  I  think 
that  change  is  now  under  way. 
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I  said  Tuesday  we  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  indeed,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.   And  we  heard 
clearly  and  forcefully  from  you  that  we  must  relate  to  all 
society — that  we  are  moving  into  a  world  where  only  those 
organizations  that  serve  the  broad  base  of  society  will  receive 
the  broad  base  of  support  necessary  for  our  continued  existence. 
We  are  now,  I  believe,  reaching  out  to  others  who  share  our 
concerns  and  our  goals.   And  we  are  looking  more  carefully  at 
those  things  all  around  us  that  may  impact  either  favorably  or 
negatively  on  the  parks. 

From  you  this  week  has  come  a  recognition  that  we  must  know 
more  about  the  world  beyond  the  park  boundaries  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  knowledge  and  expertise  to  cope  with  both  threats  and 
opportunities  while  they're  still  in  the  manageable  stage.   Part 
of  this,  too,  is  the  feeling  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  for 
something  to  happen  and  then  react  to  it.   We  must  be  positive  and 
forceful,  and  yes,  even  aggressive  in  our  park  management.   We 
have  always  been  sought  out  for  our  talents  in  park  management, 
but  we  must  meet,  we  must  know,  and  we  must  be  understood  by  the 
leaders  who  influence  the  future.   Our  world  grows  continually 
larger  and  our  problems  more  complex.   We  see  now  and  have 
discussed  here  the  need  for  all  park  managers  to  know  about  more 
things.   We  understand  that  just  as  the  natural  world  is 
interconnected,  so  is  the  political  and  economic  world.   Only 
those  perpetually  alert  survive  in  these  worlds.   I  feel  quite 
strongly  the  vibrations  of  a  real  commitment  from  you  to  affir- 
mative action,  and  this  a  commitment  that  starts  at  the  first 
level  where  the  action  takes  place  and  runs  right  to  the  top. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  recognition  that  affirmative  action  is 
no  longer  an  option — it  represents  good,  sound,  professional 
ethics  and  management  integrity.   Certainly  a  manager's 
effectiveness  will  be  evaluated  in  this  area  just  the  same  as  in 
maintenance  or  interpretation. 

I  think  we  understand  now  that,  as  Larry  Young  said,  all 
problems  which  bar  park  use  must  be  addressed.   One  such  problem 
concerns  transportation  both  inside  the  parks  and  to  the  parks. 
This  certainly  was  addressed  this  week;  it  was  addressed  in 
practical  terms  and  in  philosophical  terms.   But  most  important, 
it  was  addressed  as  one  facet  in  park  operations  and  planning  and 
not  as  a  separate  thing,  connected  to  other  phases  of  sound  park 
management.   It  was  good  to  hear  this  problem  discussed  in  terms 
of  its  relationship  to  park  objectives.   I  mentioned  Tuesday  the 
need  to  put  mission  before  mechanics.   I  think  we're  now  doing 
that. 

We  have  also  heard  real  enthusiam  for  using  science  as  a 
management  tool.   We  heard  you,  too,  when  you  said  that  science 
must  be  directed  at  the  problems  faced  in  the  parks.   It  will  take 
our  best  collective  judgements  to  strike  a  balance  between  those 
research  programs  which  seek  solutions  to  the  immediate  and  urgent 
problem  and  the  long  range  studies  that  will  prepare  us  to  deal 
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with  the  future.   It  seems  important,  too,  that  the  people  held 
responsible  for  the  decisions — the  park  managers — have  a  piece  of 
the  action  when  scientific  decisions  are  made. 

This  week  we  also  looked  at  ourselves  and  our  roles  in  the 
National  Park  Service.   We  were  told  of  the  need  to  get  better 
explanations  of  what  we  do  to  those  who  must  defend  us  in  the 
budget  and  legislative  process.   we  looked  at  the  role  of  the 
Superintendents  in  park  planning.   That  role  was  defined  as  an 
active  one;  one  which  could  be  improved  by  better  understanding  of 
the  planning  process.   And  the  planning  process  in  turn  would  be 
held  by  a  greater  long-term  consistency  and  perhaps  a  greater 
interchange  of  planning  and  park  personnel,  so  that  each 
understands  the  work  of  the  other.   This  is  something  I  pledge  we 
will  be  working  on — this  interchange  of  planning  and  park 
personnel.   Master  plans  should  be  documents  of  substance  and 
basic  information.   The  point  was  made  that,  if  they  were 
fundamentally  sound,  they  wouldn"t  have  to  undergo  basic  revisions 
each  time  a  new  Superintendent  arrived  at  a  park. 

We  seem  to  be  in  general  agreement  that  an  effective  public 
involvement  program  is  essential  to  park  management.   These 
programs  must  be  developed  at  the  park  level  to  reflect  the 
unigueness  of  each  park  and  its  constituency.   If  properly 
developed,  they  bring  the  benefits  of  public  credibility,  and 
credibility  is  one  of  the  most  precious  commodities  in  today *s 
suspicious  world  .  I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  an  endorsement  for 
my  statement  Tuesday  that  public  involvement  is  not  management  by 
a  show  of  hands.   We  cannot  always  give  every  group  of  people  what 
they  want,  but  we  can  always  take  the  time  to  help  them  understand 
why  we  have  adopted  a  policy  and  why  we  believe  it  is  best  for  the 
park  and  for  the  people  of  this  country.   We  should  let  the  people 
know,  too,  that  we  will  insist  on  the  best  from  those  who  provide 
concession  services  and  that  we  are  going  to  upgrade  our 
capability  to  oversee  these  services. 

There  just  isn"t  time  to  talk  about  all  the  good  feedback 
that  Ira  and  I  have  received  this  week  that  will  be  helpful  to  us 
for  the  future.   But  I  have  heard  many  reports,  from  practically 
all  of  the  work  sessions  held  here.   I  was  most  gratified  by  the 
thoughtful  reception  given  to  the  directions  we  announced  on 
Tuesday.   I  hope  you  will  continue  to  carry  these  concerns  with 
you  as  you  return  to  the  parks.   Our  stewardship  of  the  Nation^s 
natural  and  historic  heritage,  and  our  obligation  to  protect  it 
from  threats  within  and  without  should  always  be  foremost  in  our 
minds • 

We  must  be  ever  seeking  better  ways  to  impart  an 
environmental  understanding  and  environmental  effort  to  those  who 
come  to  the  parks.   And  above  all,  I  hope  you  will  carry  back  with 
you  an  understanding  that  there  is  at  every  level  of  the 
administration  above  the  park  a  tremendous  feeling  of  both 
confidence  and  expectation  in  your  ability  to  get  the  job  done — to 
follow  through  on  the  directions  that  have  emerged  here  this  week  . 
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On  Tuesday  I  said  that  we  should  come  out  of  the  closets  and 
let  the  world  know  what  we  can  do  to  preserve  our  heritage  and 
that  we  intend  to  do  it. 

What  I  have  seen  here  this  week  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  can  raise  our  talent,  our  experience,  and  our  dedication 
to  the  highest  level  of  professionalism  in  the  world.   The  1977 
National  Park  Superintendents  Conference  can  be  a  tool  for  the 
creation  of  a  better  organization — a  better  world,  if  we  will  all 
use  it.   We  have  worked  together  for  three  days  hoping  to 
influence  perhaps  a  generation.   We  must  now  work  as  individuals, 
united  and  strengthened  by  this  experience  for  the  great  ideals  in 
our  trust. 

God  speed  and  God  bless  all  of  you.   The  Superintendent's 
Conference  is  now  adjourned.   Thank  you  very  much. 


The  whole  bunch. 
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